November, 1950 Price 25 Cents 


Co Market, Co Market 


Writing for Children 


Experience in Book Reviewing 
@ 


Ghosting Means Checks 


Juvenile Publications 


Trade Publications 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Established 1897 — Incorporated 1904 


Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to 
conduct courses of study in any or all branches of learning. 


CURRICULUM 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


Short Story Writing 
Short Short Story Writing 
Advanced Story Criticism 


Personal Coaching 


Essentials of Writing Techniques 


Plot Construction 
Play Writing 


Juvenile Story Writing e Poetics and Versification 


*Juvenile Book Writing e Advanced Poetics 
& & 


Article Writing e Novel Writing 
Advanced Article Criticism e 


*Filler and Short Feature *Market Study 
® ® 


Editorial Writing News Writing 
= * 


Practical English Advanced Practical English 


*These courses now in preparation 
Enroll now; be ready 


Write today for information 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 











CREATIVE 


CRITICISM 


You wont to know what is right 
about your story, and how to make it 
better. You want help with technique. 


We specialize in 4ervice 


Your story is your own and you like it, but it does not 
come up to your expectations, and you want to know why. 


The way you handle ideas, the words you use, how you 
present your characters, the way’you make your story step 


aheod: these are all ‘technique. 


oe 


e can help you with the 


techniques of expression, with story structure, with 


dramatic effects. 


We shall read your story with friendliness and respect; 
we will always criticize in the same way. 


We check steadily with editors; our market information 
is up-to-date. We suggest markets, but do not sell. 


Stories Articles 
Novelettes lvovels 
Constructive thoughts ebout your 
whole story organization, material, 
style; suggestions for revision; market- 
ing comments. $1.00 each thousend 
words and finel fraction. Two 2500- 
word stories submitted together would 
be $3.00 eech, but e 5000-word story 
would be $5.00. Minimum charge for 
eny menuscript, $2.00. 


Verse Criticlem—$1!.00 for each 
poem of 20 lines or less—the minimum 
price. Poems of over 20 lines and less 
than 100 lines, 5¢ a line; poems over 
100 lines, and collections of poems 
aggregating over 500 lines, << a line, 


Play Criticisms—$!0.00 for @ one- 
ect drama, or for the first ect of e 
larger play; $5.00 for each edditional 
ect. 


These fees are payable in advance. They do not include postage for 
return, which you should always enclose. , 


Manuscript Service Department 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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“Write it Right and I'll Buy It” 


“I'd rather buy your story than reject it,”’ 
an editor says. “Why? Because my salary 
as a magazine editor depends on finding 
good stories. Yet nearly all the stories I 
receive from new writers have to be rejected. 


“Here's the trouble with so many aspiring 
writers—they won't take the trouble to learn 
technique, even though learning it is fairly 
easy. 


“But if you're willing to learn, here's my 
advice: sign up for a good course in fiction 
writing. 


“But be sure you pick a good one! Se- 
lect a course taught by people who have 
written plenty of material that has been 
actually sold and published.” That advice 
is typical of what editors say to aspiring 

: new writers. 

You don't have to be a literary genius to make money. Many Palmer beginners earn while 
learning—selling short stories and articles of all kinds. Such material may be turned out 
quickly once you acquire the technique, which is easier to learn than you may imagine, through 
Palmer's unique method of fiction training. You learn not just ome field of writing, but a// 
hetion, article and radio-TV. 


UIST is Tae ager 


Free Lesson Shows How 

To learn how Palmer Institute home-study 
training can help you, send for free sample 
lesson, with typical writing assignment, and 
free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories which explains Pal 
mers unique method of train Approved 
ing for highest pay in a// fields 
short stories, novels, mysteries for 
radio-TV scripts. feature articles Veterans 
Send today. 


it PALMER INSTITUTE 
The Art OF AUTHORSHIP 


hme Est. 1917 


‘ Stories Member Nationa 
a aaee Beale Connci 
ga, Desk K-120, 1680 N. Sycamore 


Hollywood 28, Calif 














PALMER INSTITUTE 
OF AUTHORSHIP 


-_ 
Desk K-120, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif | 
| Please send me free sample lesson and 
free book explaining how Palmer home | 
study training may help me to increase my 
income from writing No salesman w 
| call. Please print clearly | 
Mr 
Mrs 
Miss | 
Address 
| City Zone State 
! 


Veterans Check here (¢ } 
— aati a —_ conten ee me 


You Learn at Home 

As a Palmer student you receive: interesting 
practical instruction; ingenious devices to make 
learning easter, individual coaching by pro- 
fessional writers who go over your own ma- 
terial and guide you step by step. You learn 
by writing, doing actual writing assignments 
in the privacy of your own home. Thus you 
develop your own individual writing style. 
You save time and effort in preparing for 


success, 


Read What Graduates Say 
First Story Sells for $240 


‘‘My first story sold to Modern Romances, 
thanks to Palmer Institute. Being professional 
writers, your instructors understand a_ begin- 
ners problems. Their written comments are 
balm to the wound of being an unpublished 
writer. Then, presto! a story sells, and the 
wound ts no more. Harriet F. Wenderoth, 
4tlantiy City, N. J. 

Sells to Coronet, Readers Digest 

What can Palmer training give me? I 
asked myself six months ago Now, the 
answer: already my articles have been ac- 
cepted by Coronet, Reader's Digest, Farm 
Journal and Grit. Any writer should bene- 
ft from Palmer training K. Benin, 
Milton, Pa 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 


A JOURNAL FOR ALL WHO WRITE 





Volume 76 NoveMBeErR, 1950 Number 5 





Contents 


EXPERIENCE MEETING 





TO MARKET, TO MARKET (Part 1) — Doris Ricker Marston 
WRITING FOR CHILDREN — Alice Whitson Norton 








GHOSTING MEANS CHECKS — Jack M. Swartout 
EXPERIENCE IN BOOK REVIEWING — Richard Henchey 
FILL YOUR LAMP — Jane Mitchell Clark 





WHEN THE WRITER READS 
THE EDITOR HAS A NOTION (Think Like A Writer) 








PRIZE CONTESTS 





WN BRD Ms, seosiccsestinccrnssckcccenstenracnciccnsinioop nico 





Juvenile Publications 
Canadian Magazines 
Trade Publications 


Miscellaneous 





Published monthly by Writer’s MonTHLy, 29 Worthington St., Springfield 3, 
Mass. Copyright by The Home Correspondence School. All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Springfield, Mass., Post Office as Second Class Matter. 


Editor, LEw H. Morse; Associate Editor, Vicrorta E, WIEGAND 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year 
Canadian, $2.75; Foreign, $3.00 a year 
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Material for this department, if a 


ted, is paid for in | 
tions according to length. Contributions not longer than 


or shorter subscrip- 
words are preferred. 


All material must be double-spaced. Unavailable items cannot be returned. 





Subscribe 


“Now 
Use shall be off the 


news stands after 
the December issve 


USrite for 
SPECIAL FIRST-YEAR 


terms 


Writer’s Monthly 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 











Basic 
Realistic 
Functional 


Authoritative 


Stimulating 


Writing Articles 


A NEW course 
Offered by 


Home Correspondence School 
Springheld 3, Massachusetts 














The Chrysler Corporation dis- 
tributes a magazine entitled Events 
which publishes mostly _ travel 
features. One column in the 
magazine which invites contribu- 
tions called “Off The Beaten 
Path” pays $50 for a 200-word 
sketch of an unusual tourist at- 
traction where one might go for a 
week-end trip or vacation. One 
such example is the Berry Schools, 
Georgia. Accompany each sketch 
with a glossy picture to “OBP” 
Editor, Events, 431 Howard St., 
Detroit 31, Mich. Enclose return 
postage if you want your sketch 
returned. 

A Farm Bureau Publication, 
The Record, each month pays $1 
for snapshots published on their 
‘Snap Judgments” page. About 
five or six are used each month. 
The editors suggest that because 
large numbers of pictures showing 
children and pets are received, 
photos of other subjects usually 
will fare better in competition. 
Send entries to Picture Editor, 
The Record, 43 East Ohio, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for the re- 
turn of prints and negatives. 

Now a tip to contesters. When 
you receive a prize, do you re- 
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member to thank the sponsor? For 
did you know that sponsors state 
it is very rare that expressed ap- 
preciation is received? Why not 
buy a package of “thank-you” 
notes at your stationer’s or pen a 
personal note? Even if you win a 
small item; it doesn’t take long to 
say “thank you”. The good will 
this creates will be greatly appre- 
ciated by sponsors and donors of 
prizes. — M. W. 


An unusual magazine recently 
appeared on the stands in Phila- 
delphia. It’s Campus-Town, Room 
1115 Western Savings Funds Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. This magazine is 


professionally printed and distrib- 
uted, yet its entire staff consists of 
young men and women in their 
*teens and early twenties, many 
still high school or college stu- 
dents. 

Campus-Town is advertised to 
be “by and for Philadelphia teen- 
agers”. The “by” part isn’t always 
true, though; some of the articles 
are by older writers, including 
some local high school teachers. 
All material is slanted for Phila- 
delphia high school pupils, and 
the editor, Sol Memberg, naturally 
prefers young, local writers. How- 
ever, anything suitable from other 
contributors would be welcome. 
Interviews with sport and enter- 
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The Best Way to Get Started 


WRITING FOR 
MAGAZINES 


Develop the working habit un- 
der the personal direction of 
an experienced writer or editor. 


HE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, a 

private school completely owned 
and operated by successful editors and 
writers, offers a series of fascinatin 
assignments designed to get you icine 
and keep you writing. They are sent 
regularly to your home, where you 
work on them in spare time. They give 
you a chance to polish your style the 
way professional writers polished 
theirs—by writing continually. 

You may concentrate on either short 
story or article work, advancing as 
rapidly as your ability warrants. 

Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


FREE CATALOG 


Writers themselves active in the magazine 
field help you find your best outlets, often 
suggest markets you might never have heard 
of. Send the coupon today for the free 
catalog which tells you 
how you may get started 
toward a writing career. 





VETERANS! 
This course 
approved for 
veterans’ training 


THE MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 











Dept. 471 1-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


on - ae = cal om or = a ool a cod im -« 
The Magazine Institute, Inc. 

Dept. 4711-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without 
obligation, to: 


O) Check here if eligible under G.I. Bill 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman 
will call.) 


es 


Sooner etn reno n 





reeling Cards 


lecnnateaiien 
Cards and Daper 
‘ir Own Poem 
Uuminate dAEz 


§ 
rite to J taf f Arirst of 


tia 


Springfield 3 Massachusetts 





WRITERS 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein, Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits, This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion, True Detective 495.00 


a_ I have written and sold the above articles 
plus 1000 others in the past 15 years to 
over 100 different national magazines. 


My students—WRITING AND SLANT 
ING TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are 
featured today in scores of newsstand 
publications 

I have developed a NEW—COMPLETE 
LY PERSONAL ABSOLUTELY IN 
DIVIDUAL—Course in Article Writing 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL TAL 
ENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL 
TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS 

No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT 
-AS PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGIN 
NING WRITER OR THE PROFES 
SIONAL—has ever before been made by 
a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing To Direct Order Only." 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 BROADWAY CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





Wniter’s Monthly 


tainment celebrities are an impor- 
tant part of the contents, as are 
fashion, hobby, and self-improve- 
ment articles, and short stories. 
Cartoons and photos are also used. 

The magazine is published 
monthly during the school term, 
bi-monthly in the summer. The 
first issue appeared last March. 
There is no pay offered for any 
material yet. The editor hopes to 
accept on a paying basis as soon as 
the magazine is firmly established, 
and then the folks who contribute 
gratis now probably will be on the 
inside track. — J. Ss. 


As the result of a spell of recent 
traveling, I have discovered that 
Scots newspapers are very inter- 
ested in the activities of Scots men 
and women overseas. 

The Sunday Post, 144 Port 
Dundas Rd., Glasgow, C.4, Scot- 
land, has used two or three pieces 
of mine on wandering Scotsmen 
who do things. One story featured 
a Glasgow eye surgeon who gave 
sight to two little girls born blind; 
another piece dealt with Scots 
nurses working in a mission hos- 
pital in Israel. 

“Who, Where and When” is a 
daily column in the Scottish edi- 
tion of the London Daily Mail 
(St. Vincent St., Glasgow, C.2.), 
which takes 100 to 200-word pen 
pictures of Scots personalities. An 
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item might begin something like 
this—Where is Douglas J. Thom- 
son, once of Glasgow? In New 
York, scoring a ballet hit. 
Then the item should give a brief 
biography of the person con- 
cerned: age, interests and so on. 

The Sunday paper pays a week 
after publication; the daily a 
month later. — M. J. 


I’m wondering if maybe a lot of 
beginners aren’t going at it in the 
wrong way? Perhaps we want to 
start at the very top instead of 
working our way up. I know that’s 
the way I was! I wanted to jump 
right in with a big fiction sale to 
Colliers or The Satevepost, etc. 
But after many rejection slips from 
the big magazines, I decided it 
was time for me to start all over 
again. This time, I looked up a 
list of needs for the smaller and 
lesser-known publications. I sent 
off some of my “rejects” — and 
wonder of wonders, back came a 
check! It wasn’t in three figures, 
but no one knows how happy I 
was to receive money instead of a 
rejection slip. Encouraged, I sent 
a short poem to Grit and soon re- 
ceived a dollar for my efforts. 
Next I sold a short article to the 
Collector-Hobbyist magazine and 
several others. Now, I’m selling at 
last! The checks are small most of 
the time, but I am selling my work 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 AN HOUR, SPARE TIME 
— re-writing ideas in newspapers, magazines, 
books. Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 
fascinating writing field. May bring you up 
to $5.00 per hour, spare time. Experience 
unnecessary — we teach you. Write for FREE 
details, and how to get FREE Writer's Market 


Guide! 
ore. re SERVICE 
Dept. 11-W 200 S. St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Strong brown kraft envelopes, well oe 


that will carry your manuscript in good co 
dition—20 ey rd envelopes {size 4.x 1056) 
and 20 coming-back envelopes (size ah "2 
or 40 envelopes (either size). 


$1.00 postpaid 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 








PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR 
EVERY WRITER 


The following books are offered at 
greatiy reduced prices 
WRITING FOR VAUDEVILLE, 
by Brett Page 


THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
by Esenwein and Carnegie .................... 1.50 


EDITORIALS AND EDITORIAL WRITING, 
by Robert W. Neal 


NEWS AND NEWSWRITING, 
by Robert W. Neal 2. ce 1.00 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PLAY WRITING, 
by Chariton Andrews 2.0.0... 1.00 


THE PLOT OF THE SHORT STORY, 
by Henry Albert Phillips ........................ 1.00 


THE FEATURE PHOTOPLAY, 
by Henry Albert Phillips ...0.....00........ 50 


THE PHOTODRAMA, 
by Henry Albert Phillips 0.0.0.0... 50 


FRENCH SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES 
(2 vols.) translated by Esenwein ........ 1.00 


RUSSIAN SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES 
(2 vols.) translated by Esenwein ........ 1.00 


(On orders to Canada add i5c postage) 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Classified Advertising Rates: 50¢ a line; 
not less than 3 lines accepted. Remittance 
must accompany order. Count five average 
words to a line; name, address, and initials 
must be counted. Forms close 25th of second 
preceding month. Rates for Display Adver- 
tising on request. 


TYPING AND REVISING 
CRITICISM 


CALIFORNIA 


Faigno.ty, Expert Herp. What every writer 
needs. Modern professional polish incorpo- 
rated; writer's personality and style retained. 
21 years’ satisfactory service to world-wide 
clientele. Editing, revising, rewriting, ghost 
writing, instruction. Books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books, 
etc. Minimum $6.50. Rates. Writer learns by 
co ring. Inma A. Gwin (Mrs. W. E.), 
21 Empire St., STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA. 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943). 











MANUSCRIPTS typed accurately, promptly, by 
experienced typist. University grad. 50c per 
1000 under 10,000; 45c per 1000 over 10,000. 
Carbon & minor corrections. NANCY SHALLIES, 
3175% Larga Avenue, Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


COLORADO 


Manuscaipt Typinc: Extra first and last 
page. Carbon. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000. 
ALIce KETTELSON, Rr. 1, Monte Vista, Colo. 


FLORIDA 
Neat, Accurate MS. typing, all ‘‘extras’’, 
45c per 1000, 40c over 10,000. Minor cor- 


rections, prompt service. MARGUERITE B. 
McLain, Route 2, Box 277, Hollywood, Fle. 


a 

















ACCURATE TYPING. 50c per thousand words. 
One carbon. Reasonable rates for poetry, 
shorts, -etc. FincHam, 903 W. Beardsley, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


INDIANA 








EXPERIENCED in preparation of author's man- 
uscripts, including expert ing. Typing 
alone, 50¢ per 1000 words. EDNA HERRON, 
124 W. 26th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





MANusCRIPT TyPING. Free carbon and cover 
pases. Mailed flat, 50¢ a thousand. I. IRENE 

OKE, 2407 Church’ Street, Fort Wayne 6, 
Indiana. 





KENTUCKY 





Typwwc Service — Manuscripts, articles, 
legal, letters, form, letters, labels, reports, 
poetry, fillers, jokes; also ADDRESSING and 
stuffing. By an expert. Quick, dependable, 
reasonable. Rates on request. References. 
Mary Lee KaemMmerte, Rt. 9, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 





Writer's Monthly 


and learning more and more about 
writing. I feel sure that I am on 
the right track now and am grad- 
ually working my way up to my 
goal. It will take time to reach 
those big markets but I’m on my 
way. I’ve learned that you’ve got 
to start at the bottom instead of 
the top — at least that holds true 
for most of us. —N. B. 


Hobby Digest, P. O. Box 52, 
Detroit 21, Mich., wrote me that 
they were interested in articles 
only from the collector’s point of 
view or craftsmanship. Sometimes 
they accept articles that concern 
outdoor activities for boys. 

Secrets, 23 West 47th St., New 
York 19, are no longer buying 
stories written from the male 
viewpoint. 

Candid Confessions, 2382 Dun- 
das St., West, Toronto 9, Ont., 
Canada, has changed its policy 
from a love confession magazine 
to a fact detective magazine. Ca- 
nadian locale is desired. 

Shean Syndicate Service, P. O. 
Box 1778, Miami Beach, Fla., is 
not now in the market for ma- 
terial. Neither is General Features 
Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17. — H.L. 


After twenty-six years of pound- 
ing, the platen of my Remington 
portable was pretty badly marked 
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up. The thousands of commas, 
periods, etc., had left a definite 
pattern of parallel lines all the 
way along. No matter how good 
my ribbon might be, there was 
always some distortion of the 
typed letters which detracted from 
the appearance of my copy. The 
suggestion of shifting the platen 
around on the shaft a little, and 
writing between the lines, so to 
speak, was vetoed because that 
would merely shift the place of 
distortion on the letters. 

A simple solution was found. 
Sandpaper. Take the ribbon out 
altogether. Turn the machine 
with its back towards you. Pull 
the platen out to the limit on one 
side and, holding it by the knob, 
give a certain number of quick 
firm rubs back and forth with the 
sandpaper, then turn one notch 
and repeat. 

Keep this up until all the marks 
have vanished and the platen is 
quite smooth. Repeat at spots you 
may not have reached in the first 
operation. It doesn’t take very 
long. It’s a bit messy, so put a 
newspaper under the machine and 
use sandpaper not too coarse. 

After such a treatment as the 
foregoing, my battered platen is 
now as smooth as new. — S. B. 


Dime And A Half Crosswords, 


Harle Publications, Inc., 215 





TYPING AND REVISING 
MICHIGAN 


Srories, ARTICLES, Novelettes, Novels — 
Constructive thoughts about your whole story 
organization, material, style and suggestions 
for revision. $1.00 each 1000 words. Two 
2500-word stories, submitted together, $5.00. 
A 5000-word story, $5.00. Minimum charge, 
$2.00. Mrs. EORGE EBERLE, Milford, 
Michigan. 











MISSOURI 





BusINEss college typist, knowledge of journal- 
ism, will type your manuscripts up in’ ship 
shape; 50 cents 1000 words. Also writer's re- 
search work reasonable. JERRY GAGE, 646144 
Wellsmar, Saint Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK 





Your MANUSCRIPTS “typed promptly, accurate- 
ly, professionally, by former publisher's secre- 
tary. 50¢ per 1000 words. Free carbon. 
Minor corrections. MILDRED oo. 42 
Wheeler Ave., Pleasantville, N. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED neatly, accurately. 50c 
rt 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. Free car- 
n and minor ae References. Eva 

Dittmar, Cottekill, N. Y. 





PRODUCTIVE TYPING that gets results for you. 
Dependable, efficient, prompt, accurate typing 
of your manuscripts, letters, fillers, etc. Sc per 
100 words, 40c per 1000 words; over 1000 
words —: lc every 30 words. Free — Extra 
first and last page. Carbon. Your complete 
Satisfaction is our aim. ZWANGER, 696 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn 6. N. Y. 


BOOKS 


Usep Books AND CouRSEs ON WRITING 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Details 
free. SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 
Washington, Peabody, Mass. 











AutTHors — Market for your stories and ar- 
ticles. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
offers for $2.50 a book listing over 1,400 maga 
zines regularly buying NON FICTION articles. 


ithe MISCELLANEOUS 


500 PERSONAL STICKERS—$1.00! Same size 
this ad, Printed with name and address. 
Morey, 627 Baker, San Francisco, Calif. 


RESEARCH done Library of Congress. Reason- 
able rates. NELLIE JANE SMITH, 6 Crescent 
Place, Washington 12, D. C. 


SELL your memories! BEGIN TO SELL— 
three full-size multilith pages packed with the 
“‘*know-how’’ to sell. By established writer. 
Twenty-five cents postpaid. Berry HILL 
ENTERPRISES, Gowans Rd., Angola, N. Y. 
SELF-INSTRUCTION CouRSES in Writing Fic- 
tion and Articles. Particulars Free. WILL 
HFIDEMAN, Dept. WM, Jennie Jewel Drive, 
Orlando, Fla. 
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Sell in Three Months 
or Your Money Back!! 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH, 
You Can Write and Sell Juvenile Material. 
I've sold over 3000 Juvenile Articles and 
Stories. Now I'm teaching how to do it. 


CRITICISM—ALSO—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway, Suite No. 4, Cleveland, Ohio 





NLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written mil- 
lions of words of stories, articles, books, for 
hundreds of satisfied clients. I may be able 
to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable 
rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. WM, Jennie Jewel Dr., Orlando, Fla. 





SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter This club is conducted on « bigh 

lane to help weary tetined, marriagesble men aad women 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . . . 
Est. 1922... Sealed particu- 


Vast nationwide membershi 
= 988, Jacksonville, Fiorida 


lore FREE. EVAN MOORE, 





YOUR STORY 


can have the best 
in brilliance, originality, and appeal. 
Ic is om o A» with poms and skill 
show you how) 
There are secrets of successful writing 
_ (Together we master them) 
Within your story lies an idea of gold 
(I find this idea and show you how to 
build a living story around it) 
The cost: $4 — story under 8000 words 
(Other lengths by arrangement) 
Prompt Service 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond 7d., W. Hartford 7, Conn. 





* BUY U. S. * 


SECURITY BONDS 





Writers Monthly 


Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 
pays $2.50 for each “Fill-In” 
puzzle used. However, scribbled 
on a recent reject was this nota- 
tion: “We do not use anatomical, 
biological, medical, etc., terms — 
names of diseases.” Writers who 
are interested may send for their 
requirements sheet. 

Pastime Magazine, William 
Prati, Editor; 413 Prospect Ave., 
Asbury Park, N. J., is a new mag- 
azine. First issue was in October. 
It’s printed on slick paper. Pastime 
uses poems, short stories, articles 
and epigrams. Personality pieces 
on little theater stars should be 
accompanied with at least one 
photo of the person written about. 
Payment is by arrangement with 
the editor. It’s 15¢ a copy or $1 
a year. 

Music Studio News, Ray Meany, 
Editor, 5464 Foothill Blvd., Oak- 
land 1, Calif., is a large monthly 
slick devoted especially to stringed 
instruments and Hawaiian music 
and its people. A well printed 
magazine with numerous pictures. 
Articles on music and musicians, 
teachers of stringed instruments, 
various schools throughout the 
country would go well here. It’s 
25¢ a copy or $2.50 a year. They 
give a free handwriting analysis to 
all new year subscribers. Payment 
for articles is by arrangement with 
the editor. 
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Musical Notes, Gene Ring, Edi- 
tor, Stronghurst, IIl., is another 
new magazine in the musical field, 
frequently printing the lyrics of 
still unpublished but copyrighted 
songs. It carries news of new 
songwriters, radio programs, new 
records, etc. Marty Lee, New 
England singer, conducts “The 
Record Mart” column on popular 
discs. Price is 25¢ per copy. 
Query editor on possible articles. 

—L.L. M. 


It is always difficult for the 
novice to remember that the edi- 
tors of monthly magazines are 
buying material from four to six 
months ahead, never for next 
month’s issue. In order to impress 
this fact indelibly on my own mind 
I take a red crayon pencil and 
mark my desk calendar. Over the 
month of January I write “July”; 
over February, “August”; over 
June, “December”, and so on for 
the entire year, re-dating each 
calendar month six months ahead. 

Then a glance at my calendar 
reminds me to mail Christmas 
material in June and summer fill- 
ers in December. 

This method also allows a safe 
margin of time, so that the manu- 
script may be held for considera- 
tion by several editors, and still be 
timely even if rejected several 
times. — A. R. J. 
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HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


is to encourage new po ge 

— ex of 

ah ~4 — cata 6 ow we can ma 
us f Rg # manuscript or write today 


wg Free Bookl 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
230 W. 41 St., New York i8 


I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


whe are interested in cashing checks of $1 te 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAI No obligation, 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-5 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Coiu, 


‘Our basic poli 


If you are loo ing for a 











EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 © $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


The New !950 Revised Course & Markets 
No leng iiining or professional style and 
plotting te-hnique is needed. You may 
write that which wi!l sell the day you first 
study the course. Shows how to write 
jokes, news items, juvenile stories and arti- 
cles, household hints, etc. Special sections 
for sportsmen, uousewives, humorists, etc. 
Contains samples of published fillers. Com- 

lete with latest list of over 150 filler mar- 

ets and rates. Included, a month of help 
on up to 1500 words of your short items 
if you order now. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
Jennie Jewel Drive, Dept. W, Orlando, Fla. 














SPECIAL OFFER 


Your own subscription FREE if you 
send us four yearly subscriptions at 
$2.50 each. If you are already on our 
list we will extend your subscription 
for another year. 


Are you wondering how to remember 
your writer-friends this Christmas? 
Give them a year’s subscription to 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, and earn 
their lasting gratitude. 


Send your subscriptions to Dept. T, 
— MONTHLY, Springfield 3, 
ass. 
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THE VERBULARY CO., INC.: 


ee 8 @ 


FOR THE FIRST TIME! 
THE 


VERBULARY 


GIVES YOU 
AT - A - GLANCE 
MEANINGS OF VERBS 


Section of a Typical 
Text Page: 


on Some 
y —1 posit! z0n- 


thing somewhere hort 

\ly- ie ch 
or ae — to ay eer 
j ew 

ee: to lay Some- 


, -_ ore: 
To Fiore Somewhere bef 
thi 


TOLA 


actorily, 
now forgotten: 
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The Verbulary is a brand new inven- ‘ 
tion for instantly and positively defin- % 
ing the verb that best suits your‘ 
thoughts. Here is a unique system‘ 
of classification which enables you to* 
explore every turning of your thought, 4 
to follow all its associations and con- * 
notations. It differs vastly from the* 
dictionary, thesaurus and synonym4 
book in offering for the first times® 
a means of rapidly studying the‘ 
nuances of meaning that distinguish« 
one verb from all the others related* 
to it. 


« 
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IDEAL FOR WRITERS, ; 
SPEAKERS and STUDENTS | 


The Verbulary is completely stream- 
lined for modern-day usage. Ic offers | 
a select list of verbs which concen- 
trates on the most common verbs in | 
the writer's vocabulary. x 
Add this information volume to your | 
library today! Send only $1. postpaid. | 


Dept. WM, 52! Greenwood Ave. 
BROOKLYN /8, N. Y. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE, 
WHAT TO WRITE 
AND WHERE TO SELL 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Story Writing, Article & Feature Writing, 
Versification, Story Criticism. and others. 
Our moderetely priced courses offer 
just whet you ere seeking—constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; 
real teaching. 
Hundreds of pupils heve written 
successful short-stories, articles 
and poems: heve won substantial 
prizes in literary contests: are 
selling their material to leading 
magazines. 


Catalogue sent upon request 


THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 15 Springfield 3, Mass. 
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TRAINING IN 
VERSE WRITING 


Our personalized course in Poetry Writing is 
taught on broad and sound lines, without ex- 
clusive attention to any one cult or idea 
among poets. It is a course for persons who 
feel the impulse for poetic expression yet 
who realize that expert and sympathetic 
guidance and criticism would be of help. 


Its thirty lessons cover the entire range of 
poetic technique and call for the writing of 
a considerable ber of p , as well as 
poetic fragments in various forms as exercises 
— all under personal direction. 


The terms are reasonable. For information, 


address 
THE 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL 
Dept. WM Springfield 3, Mass. 
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To Market, To Market... 


Dor : Ricker Marston 


Part I 


; YOU EVER 


tried to sell an article on beauty to 
a detective magazine? Of course 
not! Yet just as foolish mistakes 
are made by some experienced 
writers when they send out manu- 
scripts without carefully analyzing 
and checking their markets. Next 
to poor writing and a bad choice 
of subject matter, this is the main 
reason why so many sales are lost. 
No wonder many manuscripts 
come home from market in jig 
time! 


Don’t waste either time or 


money sending a manuscript to a 
high-paying publication without 
considering its needs first. It is 
far better to make a sale on a first 
trip to the RIGHT magazine at a 
lower price. If a manuscript will 
suit several markets, it is sensible 
to send it to the top-paying one. 
It might make its goal even 
though the competition is keener 
at the top; but the rewards are 
high. 

There are two ways of finding 
the right market for a manuscript: 
(1) Writing what is within you 
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and then looking for the magazine 
or newspaper that suits the ma- 
terial, or (2) studying the field 
and writing the material you have 
in mind to conform to require- 
ments of the market you prefer. 
Most writers use both methods. 
While, from a practical stand- 
point, the first procedure is time- 
wasting, there would be little joy 
in writing if we could not express 
what is within us regardless of its 
market value. Looking for a suit- 
able market afterward may prove 
harder, yet often it can be done. 
Meanwhile, it is 
deal to experience that feeling of 


worth a great 
release and the satisfaction of ful- 
fillment, whether the manuscript 
sells or not. 

Let’s see how we are going to 
learn the types of magazines and 
what editors are asking for. Too 
many writers are aiming at the top 
slicks, hoping that they may be the 
lucky ones whose manuscripts are 
selected from the slush pile. It 
does happen, even in competition 
with the best writers, but not too 
often, and it seems sensible to give 
consideration to the less well- 
known markets. 

You may find it useful to clas- 
sify magazines by their types: 
farm, women, business. quality, 
confession, family, juvenile, and 
so on. Then these must be broken 


down still further. For instance. 


Wniters Monthly 


while American Home and House 
and Garden will publish articles 
on gardening, they will not usually 
be of the same kind. Juvenile 
magazines should be classified by 
age levels and whether for both 
boys and girls or for either alone. 
Some magazines and most news- 
papers publish only articles per- 
taining to their locality, yet most 
of these publish gardening or 
household material that is of gen- 
interest. When a study is 
made of markets, all information 


eral 


like this is valuable. 

You will find it helpful to read 
market tips in writers’ magazines 
and marketing guides, but this is 
not a substitute for a study of the 
magazines themselves, preferably 
several issues. If you live near a 
library, you can look over a large 
You 
can patronize the news stand. You 
ean send away for sample copies 
of periodicals not found in these 
other places. Remember to enclose 
money to pay for them, unless a 
sample copy is offered. 

What are we going to look for 
as we read over these magazines 
and dream of the day our name 
will appear on each cover? It 
might be helpful to have a loose- 
leaf notebook marked off in sec- 
tions, like Child Care, Hobbies, 
Poetry, Short-Shorts, Historical 
Fiction, Fillers. Then when you 


number of magazines there. 
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find a magazine will accept man- 
uscripts of a certain type, jot down 
the information under the proper 
heading. Try to determine the 
purpose of the magazine as you 
read. Is it primarily to entertain? 
to inspire? to arouse to action? to 
furnish food for thought? to in- 
form? to help solve problems? It 
may be several of these, but there 
will usually be a specific emphasis. 

Is its style conservative or lib- 
eral, chatty or formal, literary or 
sensational? Is it a family maga- 
zine or distinctly for men only? 
Does it have many illustrations? 
Are they staff-drawn or photo- 
graphs? How many are from the 


ee 
te ete i ¥ cen” ® 


HE Seo 


public relations office of a manu- 
facturing concern or chamber of 
commerce? (Note the credit 
lines. ) 

How many departments are 
there? (Cooking, interior decora- 
tion, odd facts, and so forth.) 
How much of the magazine is staff 
written? Look at the masthead for 
the list of editors or, if this is not 
printed, note the frequency of 
names in several issues. Notice the 
number and the type of fillers: 
short articles of a page or less, 
puzzles, jokes, apt quotations, con- 
tributed recipes, poetry. Make 
note in the filler and poetry sec- 
tions of your market notebook. 
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How long are the stories? the 
articles? Are they slanted at the 
young or the middle-aged? male 
or female or both? Are _ they 


goodly, comfortable stories for 
Grandma or spiced with sophisti- 
cation for the Career Girl? Is 
there a story about teen-agers in 
each issue? About old folks? Do 
these readers like mysteries? What 
problems do readers face, judging 
from the 


Are the titles and opening para- 


magazine’s contents? 
graphs catchy or literary? Is there 
a certain pattern of sentence style 
and paragraphing or does it vary 
considerably? Is there a taboo 
about slang or profanity or the 
cocktails? You 


take it for granted that no maga- 


mention of can 
zine gives offense to religious, po- 
litical or social groups or to the 
products its pages advertise. 
Advertising! Had you thought 
that this might have a subtle con- 
nection with the type of magazine 
you are studying? If advertising is 
cheap or sensational, so may the 
reading matter be. Advertising 
helps you to determine the eco- 
the reader. 


momic status. of 


Writer’s Monthly 


Whether advertising is modest or 
an appeal to elegance, there will 
be a parallel in the material se- 
lected for publication. Price and 
circulation might have something 
to do with reader standards, also. 

Read not only the magazines 
you want to write for, but seek out 
similar magazines that are less well 
known. If you will read through 
a market list carefully, you will 
note a number of magazines that 
have similar requirements to those 
of the stellar attractions, but they 
have this advantage: Though they 
are lower in pay, the chance of 
acceptance is greater, because the 
majority of writers are aiming at 
the top ten or fifteen publications. 
It will often pay you to send for 
copies of these lesser periodicals 
and study them. It may surprise 
you to find them every bit as well 
edited and entertaining as the 
better-known ones. 


Mrs. Marston’s article will 
be concluded in December, 
with studies of particular 
magazines. — Ep. 
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Writing For Children 


J. YOU HAVE A 


flair for telling stories that will 
hold a child’s attention, and the 
ability to choose words the child 
can understand, you may feel 
pretty sure you*can write to please 
them. But don’t get the idea you 
can dash off a salable story in the 
bat of an eye. 

Writing for children is definitely 
hard work, but once you master 
the technique it provides mental 
stimulus that is both comfortable 
and pleasing to live with, and 
remuneration commensurate with 
the time expended. 

To make a success of writing 
for children you have to think in 
terms of a child, and express that 
thought in simple words. For the 
tiny tot two syllables are the limit 
— yet there must be a plot — sus- 
pense — and a moral (under 
cover) and the story kept a rea- 
sonable length. 

For the religious group of papers 
catering to the small child (which 


Alice Whitson Norton 


by the way provides the greatest 
field in the juvenile market-list) 
acceptable stories run anywhere 
from 150 to 500 words. My best 
sellers — and I have written scads 
of them — run around 350 words. 

This particular length, even to 
400 words with the customary 
illustrations, fills a page of the or- 
dinary Sunday School periodical, 
and one-pagers are usually wel- 
come fodder to the mill. 


Only a few publishers are inter- 


ested in a fairy story, where the 
fairy talks and acts — yet you can 
weave, through artful touch, fairy 
kindness into your character and 
get by with it. 

Talking animals, insects and 
birds, are objects to avoid, yet you 
can, through the action of the 
animal, insect or bird, reveal the 
possibility of what they have in 
mind, and don’t tell me they can’t 
think. 

Legends — always fascinating 
objects — are not distasteful to 
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editors of children’s periodicals, 
and furnish the writer no end of 
pleasant research for correct data, 
but here, too, the writer must ad- 
here to simple language. 

I learned, through the kindness 
of an editor, early in my writing 
career, to express by action what 
was in the mind of the animal or 
bird I was writing about instead 
of having the bird or animal speak 
for himself. The editor pointed 
out to me that the child got the 
wrong impression from talking 
animals, because the children who 
read about them expected the 
animal to also talk to them, and 
when the animal, on actual meet- 
ing, failed to speak, the child came 
up pondering why the animals 
played favorites. 

Once you learn to express the 


apimal’s thoughts through action 


you will never be guilty of having 
him speak again. 

A story with two children and 
one adult — mother, father, aunt, 
grandmother, elder sister or broth- 
er, forms a threesome that is easy 
to handle. 
between 


You can develop a 
problem the 
with an elderly eye looking on — 


children 


but only when the problem can 
not be solved between the children 
themselves do I ever bring in the 
adult. 

Children like to read, or be read 
to, about other children who meet 
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and solve their problem with the 
same fine spirit adults meet and 
solve theirs. 

You can set your story in the 
first paragraph, by showing where 
the children are, or you can begin 
a story by starting an argument 
between two children over a doll, 
in an oatmeal box cradle under an 
apple tree, in a playhouse on the 
back porch, in the attic, — any- 
where, and simply by keeping the 
atmosphere of designated place 
you do not have to refer to the 
setting even a second time. 

Children like to know where the 
characters they read about are lo- 
cated, and placing them can be 
deftly and quickly settled. 

Telling a story depends largely 
on the story. There must be con- 
versation even if there is only one 
character who talks. There must 
be action to get the children from 
one place to another. There must 
be description enough to give a 
picture of what’s taking place and 
how the characters look. 

The easiest method of telling a 
story is the dialog method. Just 
get two or three children started 
talking and keep up with them if 
you can—I’ve never been able to! 

The success of a tiny tot story 
lies in keeping your characters 
normal in thought, deed and 
action. Anything superfluous is 
quickly detected by little folks. 
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Nature stories — possibly be- 
cause I grew up in a densely 
wooded spot — are easiest of all 
stories for me; birds, being a sort 
of hobby, I possibly overwork. 

A little folks story of 500 words, 
titled “The Little Brown Widow”, 
was woven around a rock-throw- 
ing boy. A careless rock killed a 
brown thrush father and wounded 
his mate. The boy followed the 
wounded mother bird to her nest, 
and discovering three tiny birds, 
resolved because of his thought- 
lessness in killing her mate and 
crippling her, to help raise the 
family. In so doing, he lost his 
desire to kill and became interest- 
ed in protecting the feathered 
tribe. 

This little story, written years 
ago, sold on its first venture out to 
Sunshine Nazarene Publishing Co. 
of Kansas City, Mo., and is still 
one of my best selling syndicated 
stories. 


From the specialized field of 
children’s magazines come some 
half-dozen delightful markets: 

Wee Wisdom, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo., Jane Palmer, Editor. 

Children’s Activities, 1018 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., Fran- 
cis W. Marks, Editor. 

Highlights for Children, Hones- 
dale, Penna., Garry Cleveland 
Myers, Editor. 
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Jack and Jill, Curtis Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Ada C. 
Rose, Editor. 

Child Life, Boston, Mass., Anne 
Samson, Editor. 

Our Gang, Dell Publishing Co., 
New York City. 


From the religious group of pa- 
pers, whose editors carry golden 
hearts, are listed: 

Little Folks, 2445 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. C. Ver- 
non Swenson, Editor. 

Pictures and Stories, 810% Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn., Mattie 
Lula Cooper, Editor. 

Storyland, 2700 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo., Hazel A. Lewis, Edi- 
tor. 

Story World, American Baptist, 
1701 Chestnut St., Phiiadelphia, 
Pa., Elizabeth F. Tibbals, Editor. 

Storytime, Baptist Publishing 
Co., 161 Eighth Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co., Elgin, IIl. 

Child’s Own, 604 Jarvis St., 
Toronto, Canada, Margaret Rog- 
ers, Editor. 

As a last word, let me suggest 
if you have a story in keeping with 
the requirements I have men- 
tioned, start it out with the first 
market listed and follow on until 
a check comes back instead of the 
story. 
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Ghosting Means Checks 


LTHOUGH I 
have been a full-time writer for 
almost a year and a half, I have 
only recently started getting a 
sprinkling of checks in the mail. 
Nevertheless, I have paid my rent, 
eaten well, and have occasionally 
put a three-figured check in the 
bank. What’s the answer? Look 
again at the title of this article. 

My first experience in ghosting 
collaboration the 
It was at this time 


and started in 
winter of 1948. 
that, temporarily out of work, I 
met a woman who was introduced 
to me as “‘a writer”. I soon learned 
that she was working on her first 


book. 


book, but also her first attempt to 


It was not only her first 


write anything for publication; 
and she was living on an advance 
from a would-be publisher who 
had never before published any- 
thing. Things were not going ex- 
actly as they had anticipated. The 
contract stated that the book, a 
short historical narrative, was to 
be completed within thirty days. 
After four months of steady work, 
the author had at last completed 
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the manuscript, but, like many 
new writers, she had not recog- 
nized the necessity for rewriting. 
The result was that the printer 
(not the publisher, mind you, but 
the printer) had sent the copy 
back to her with the suggestion 
that she polish it up a bit. Upon 
hearing of her troubles, I an- 
nounced that I, too, was “a writ- 
er’, and a short time later I made 
a deal to help her revise the man- 
uscript. 

I was as green as my client. I 
had, however, just finished several 
semesters at the University of 
Texas, where I had learned some- 
thing about the pitfalls of the 
dangling participle, and of the 
of commas to become 
misplaced. I had also been, for a 
year or more, an avid reader of the 
various writer’s journals. More- 
over, I had contributed quite a 
number of articles to the school 
paper and magazine, and my by- 
line in print had already started 
me thinking of myself as a writer. 
So I plunged in. 


In about two months — two 


tendenc 





Ghosting Means Checks 


months of trial and error, of filling 
and refilling the waste basket, and 
of going on an occasional beer 
bust (for “inspiration,” we said) 
— we brought the book to com- 
pletion. It was like pulling teeth, 
but we did it. The thirty-thousand 
word narrative was no classic, nor 
did it make any money, either for 
the author, for the publisher, or 
for me. Nevertheless, I consider 
that particular experience one of 
the most valuable that I have ever 
had, for it opened my eyes to one 
thing: if this writer needed liter- 
ary help so badly, were there not 
plenty of others just like her? 
This thought continued to play 
on my mind; so, some months 
later, when I again lost my job (I 
had been forced to go to work 
after completing the book), I de- 
cided to put my idea to a test. I 
still had a few war bonds in the 
bank — enough to buy an army- 
surplus filing cabinet, a typewriter 
desk, and some office furniture, 
and to pay four months’ rent, at 
$12.50 a month, on a basement 
“office”. It was hardly large 
enough to turn around in, and I 
tapped the keys of my rented type- 
writer to the accompaniment of a 
gurgling commode, which was 
about two feet from my desk, but 
separated from it, fortunately, by 
a thin celotex wall. Despite the 
many drawbacks, the little room 
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was a place in which to work and, 
I told myself, “a place to receive 
clients”. 

Having set up my “office”, I 
next ran the following ad in the 
classified section of the local news- 
paper: “LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE: Editing, rewriting, collab- 
oration, ghost writing, and other 
services. Call Swartout 7-7350.” 

I don’t say that this was a par- 
ticularly well-written ad, but it 
brought results — results that sur- 
prised me, optimistic as I was. I 
soon had all the work I could 
handle for a while, and I didn’t 
put in another ad until several 
months later. Since I have been 
in the business, I have run only 
five ads, all of which have brought 
me good results. Here are just a 
few of the responses I have had: 

A public-school teacher called 
me about ghosting an article for 
an educational journal. I took the 
job, making it clear that I couldn’t 
guarantee an acceptance. The 
article, however, was accepted on 
its first trip out. I got a nice check 
from my client (better than I 
would have gotten from selling 
the same material to most secon- 
dary markets), and my client was 
tickled over the prospects of see- 
ing her name in print. 

Another teacher had been as- 
signed to write an article for an 
institutional publication. She was 
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worried to death; she just didn’t 
know how to go about it, and so 
she was well pleased when I did 
the job for her, and glad to hand 
over my fee of two cents 2 word, 
which was not a had rate consid- 
ering the assignment and the pub- 
lication for which the article was 


written. 
A salesman who wanted to ap- 
peal to newlyweds by direct mail 


saw my ad and hired me to write 
the original copy for his letters. 
This was a simple assignment, but 
I collected a cent a word for the 
letters and considered my $5.00 an 
hour good pay. 

A publisher saw my ad and, a 
short time later, retained me to 
write eleven articles for a prospec- 
tus he was preparing for a “puff” 
book. I got a cent a word for the 
articles (rewrites of Chamber of 
Commerce and 
now busy writing the biographical 
sketches that will fill up the re- 
mainder of the book. 

A well-known business woman 


literature ) am 


in town became interested in my 
service and tried to retain me to 
ghost a novel as part of the pub- 
licity to plug a large-scale real 
estate project. I turned this one 
down, with the explanation that 
fiction is not the medium for pub- 
licity and that I did not ghost 
fiction. 

A publicity man contacted me 
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and introduced me to a client cf 
his, a social worker engaged in a 
unique project who was interested 
in getting some articles about her 
work placed in religious publica- 
tions. She furnished me with 
ample material and I collaborated 
with the publicity man on a 3500- 
word article. It sounded so good 
when we got through that we de- 
cided to send it to an agent instead 
of to a religious paper. “¢}< agent 
has had it now for more than 
three months, and 
“counting chickens”. 

A woman who had written a 
religious book hired me to edit and 
rewrite her manuscript. I collect- 
ed a nice three-figured check for 
this and am now ready to start on 
her second book, which she has 
almost completed. In addition, I 
have taken over the details of get- 
ting the first book printed and 
have made a dicker with a print- 
ing firm for 15 per cent commis- 
sion for putting them on to the 


so we are 


job. 

In addition to these responses, I 
have had numerous other calls for 
work. Some of the jobs have not 
sounded too good, and I have 
turned many offers down, but my 
other experiences have convinced 
me of three things: (1) in every 
town of any size (my own town 
has a population of 140,000), 
there is almost as much need for a 
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professional ghostwriter as there is 
for a lawyer or a doctor; (2) peo- 
ple seldom question your ability, 
but rather take you on your own 
valuation, and; (3) they are will- 
ing to pay reasonable fees for lit- 
erary services. 

All this causes me to believe 
that ghostwriting is the best pos- 
sible way for a beginner to make 
money by writing while he is try- 
ing to break in on the free-lance 
market. If he wants it to be, it 
can be an end in itself. I myself 
have never considered making it a 
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career; and I feel sure that, with 
more extensive advertising and 
self-publicizing, I could have done 
a great <ieal better than I have. 
But I am satisfied. I no longer 
have to listen to the commode, 
and I average about $200 a month 
from my service. That’s not much, 
but I am getting experience of the 
best kind and am devoting at least 
40 per cent of my time to writing 
free-lance articles and fillers. When 
these fail to sell, I know that I can 
still eat and pay the rent, because 
ghosting means checks—for sure! 
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INTO 


print for the first time is a major 
step in the career of any writer. 
The thrill of the first sale with its 
feelings of achievement, encour- 
agement and inspiration is an 
exhilarating, once - in - a - lifetime 
experience. Many sincere and 
talented writers will never be able 
to appreciate that intense inner 
satisfaction because they are at- 


Richard Henchey - 


tempting to crack overcrowded 
and highly competitive markets. 
The survival chances of these 
writers are slim unless they prove 
their merits in some other field 
where their talents can be utilized 
for the benefit of themselves, their 
editors and the reading public. 
Such an opportunity now exists 
in the field of book reviewing. 
Book review editors of newspapers 
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and periodicals are showered with 
review copies from publishers de- 
siring reviews and notices. These 
editors are often without enough 
reviewers, and more often without 
capable reviewers. An author, his 
publisher and the reading public, 
deserve honest reviews from critics 
who have the literary background 
and appreciation necessary to give 
a book a just evaluation. 

As part of the preparation for 
his careér, a writer of serious lit- 


erary intentions has become an 
individual who has acquired an 
insight into the art of writing. He 
is capable of reading a book on 


more than one level. He is aware 
of the presence or lack of basic 
character motivation, situations 
too obviously contrived, and such 
things as artificial dialogue, and 
over-reliance on coincidence. In 
other words, the aspiring writer is, 
or should be, capable of reading a 
book critically and making a just 
value judgment. 

There are certain essentials of 
the craft that the reviewer must 
keep in mind. He should remem- 
ber that his first obligation is to his 
reading audience. The reviewer's 
evaluation of a book should not be 
strictly according to any formula. 
While the review is expected to 
contain general references to plot, 
character and background, it is 
probably more important that it 
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transmit to its readers an over-all 
impression of the book. The re- 
viewer's personal interpretation of 
the book’s flavor, scope and feel- 
ing, should be presented clearly 
and concisely. 

Any information that would 
spoil a good story or otherwise de- 
tract from the effectiveness of a 
book should never be disclosed in 
a review. It is important that a 
review concerning a book of essays 
or informative writing should em- 
phasize the general intent and 
attitude of the author. The re- 
viewer should refrain from. sar- 
casm and attempts at cleverness 
which often obscure his actual 
meaning. Quotations should be 
used with intelligent restraint. A 
significant quotation at the right 
place lends a vital spark to a re- 
view; however, an abundance of 
unnecessary quotations becomes 
monotonous and displays the re- 
viewer’s inability to express him- 
self precisely. 

The author and publisher of a 
book deserve a just consideration 
by the reviewer. Prestige, good 
will and a large amount of money 
are at stake in the marketing of a 
book. Adverse criticism of a book 
should be absolutely justified in 
the mind of the reviewer before 
being expressed. The author’s 
purpose in writing the book should 
be thoroughly understood by the 
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reviewer. An author should never 
be criticized for not accomplishing 
something he never intended to 
include in his work. However, 
when a reviewer is convinced that 
a book is of little consequence, or 
has some poor qualities, it is his 
duty to the reading public to say 
so. Likewise, when a book is of 
outstanding character, it should 
receive just recognition. 

The medium in which the re- 
view appears demands certain 
courtesies and obligations of the 


reviewer. It is often the case that 


space limitations in newspapers 
require the reviews to be brief and 
impersonal. Under such circum- 


stances, the reviewer should con- 
form his reviews to these space 
limitations and style policies. The 
review should be in the hands of 
the editor before the publication 
date of the book if possible. 
Finally there is the reviewer’s 
responsibility to himself. If a book 
is beyond his comprehension be- 
cause of technical language or 
unfamiliarity with the particular 
facet of life discussed, he should 
admit it and allow someone better 
qualified to review the book. When 
he does review a book he should 
be sure that he has done the job 
thoroughly, honestly, and to the 
best of his ability. By keeping his 
responsibilities to the reading 
audience, the author, publisher, 
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editor and himself in proper per- 
spective and by maintaining his 
intellectual integrity, the reviewer 
should produce a review which 
will be acknowledged as just by all 
parties concerned. 

An influx of competent writers 
into the field of book reviewing 
would raise the standard of an art 
that has lost much prestige be- 
cause of the presence of many 
unqualified critics. The situation 
exists because good reviewers are 
difficult to obtain for the pre- 
vailing meager financial return 
offered. The professional writer, 
for the most part, does not com- 
pete in this field. On numerous 
small papers there is no money 
involved. The reviewer merely 
keeps the book he has reviewed. 

For the talented but unpub- 
lished writer this situation is ideal. 
Such activity broadens his literary 
perspective and keeps him abreast 
of current literary trends. The 
responsibility of his position de- 
mands hard work and concentra- 
tion which aids in his development 
as a writer. He gets a secure foot- 
hold in the field of writing and 
builds a file of his own published 
reviews. The importance of his 
work gives him a feeling of pride 
and encouragement and provides 
an incentive to further accom- 
plishments. 

The securing of such a position 
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by a qualified individual should 
not be too difficult. All interested 
parties would be delighted to have 
a book in the hands of a qualified 
critic. The work can be done in 
the writer’s spare time at home. 
It is possible to secure work for a 
distant paper and mail in reviews. 
The editor will express his partic- 
ular desires as regards the type of 
review and style of presentation 
and will also inform the writer of 
any paper policy taboos that might 
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exist for that particular paper. 

Even when space allows just 
enough room for a brief and im- 
personal review, the reviewer is 
receiving valuable experience and 
can actually see his accomplish- 
ments published. A final word of 
encouragement is that a Book 
Page editor as a rule is a real fine 
gentleman with a keen eye for 
genuine talent. So here’s your 
chance, would-be professionals, go 
to it! 





Fill Your Lamp 


EING A STRUG- 
gling free-lance writer with a huge 
envelope of rejects may not seem 
a basis for a writer’s article, but it 
places me in a position to under- 
stand so thoroughly the empty 
feeling that overwhelms the new 
writer. It is with a loving sym- 
pathy and a sincere desire to 
assuage this emptiness, and to 
offer encouragement, that I write. 

I noticed that 


articles which 


Jane Mitche!l Clark 


were not staff-written were written 
by people who had usually done 
things. Perhaps, { had not done 
great things, but surely, there was 
something to my credit — if not, 
I was letting my Creator down. If 
I were failing to shine, it must be 
that I was lacking oil. I deter- 
mined to fill my lamp. My method 
of filling can be done by anyone 
with plenty of “workability” and 
a “never-die-desire” to write. 
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I made a chart of my life, listing 
first my weaknesses. Under them 
I typed methods of gradual elimi- 
nation, so far as would be possible. 
Then I listed my natural apti- 
tudes, my education, and my skills, 
leaving room for additions. An- 
other sheet contained the out- 
standing days or events in my life 
and space here for recollections 
that would come to me later. I 
made a like chart of present-day 
writers that appeal to me. Under 
their names I inserted their books, 
stories or articles with huge ques- 
tion marks beside them. Why did 
I like them? How did they win 
my interest? What did they say 
and how important was it? 

The last sheet contained the 
names of my friends and acquaint- 
ances—their successes and failures 
and why? (I learned that the ones 
who gave most, went farthest. ) 

The next day I was ready for 
study. When I checked the “out- 
standing days”, I remembered a 
happy party where a game had 
really made the party a success. I 
wrote out this game and sent it to 
Youth For Christ magazine and 
made my first dollar as a writer. 

Another important event that I 
saw on my chart was written up 
and sold to Hearthstone magazine 
as a filler, which I titled “Prep- 
aration”. 

I now kept my ears and eyes 
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as open as the proverbial monkey, 
by watching people and taking 
notes everywhere I went. (It’s 
fun!) I wrote about a church 
convention, putting it in story 
form—“Aunt Matilda Reports” — 
and sold it to Front Rank, who 
complimented me on it and asked 
me to report on the International 
Convention at Cincinnati, if I 
went. (Don’t neglect conventions 
in your town, would-be writers!) 

From my list of friends, I re- 
called a story one of them had 
told me about another convention. 
This I made into a filler for Good 
Business magazine, calling it “The 
Truth, Gentlemen”. Another 
friend, who is a successful music 
teacher, provided an inspiration 
which I sold to the same magazine. 

Thinking over my friends, I re- 
called the poem, “Personality”, by 
Alice Crowell Hoffman, which 
ends, “I should have the courage 
to be myself”. Wsice this as a 
theme, I wrote “Exc:usive Pat- 
tern” and promptly sold it to 
Progress magazine. 

A few weeks later, I recalled an 


unhappy event, Lut one which 


ended happily. I entitled this, 
“Abide in Peace” and sold it to 
David Cook Publishing Co., re- 
ceiving $15 for it. 

Recently, I wrote the biography 
of a very old friend, one hundred 
years, to be exact, which is now in 
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the mails along with two stories 
and a number of fillers. If they’re 
accepted, I’ll rejoice; if rejected, 
I'll send them forth several more 
times. If they return, I’ll file them 
away for several months; after 
which time I’Il be in a better posi- 
tion to judge their merits or weak- 
nesses and act accordingly. 

I’ve found editors to be most 
helpful. Their names are on my 
friendship list and I keep files on 
them and their magazines. I also 
state the type of material they like 
—filler, article, story; the number 
of words, their rate per word, and 
their likes and dislikes. Their 


promptness is noted, too, though 


I have a separate notebook for 
records of all manuscripts mailed, 
returned or sold. All arts require 
business handling. 

Under my list of weaknesses, I 
had written, “Need to know bet- 
ter, modern fiction”. So, last sum- 
mer, when I heard N. B. C. offer- 
ing a Radio Home Assisted Course 
in Contemporary Fiction, I en- 
rolled under the able and pleasant 
Extension of Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Believe friends, I sold 
goose-berries from my garden and 


me, 


paid for these lessons. During the 
long, hot summer days I read and 
studied, thoroughly enjoying every 
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book, every radio presentation and 
criticism and drinking in new 
ways to describe through dialogue, 
to plet through human weaknesses 
and to make characters come to 
life as real people, as well as to 
become scene conscious. 

Furthermore, I felt drawn to a 
new world — a world of people 
who understood me, who know 
the answers I sought to find. 
Then, through this, an almost un- 
believable prize fell into my lap— 
a 24-volume set of Encyclopedia 
Brittanica! Through my intense 
interest and study—I’m not at all 
brilliant — I had done the best 
work of all those taking the 
course, or so it was adjudged by 
an impartial committee! 

As I look at these wonderful 
volumes, I am challenged by all 
this knowledge at my finger-tips. 
I must give back to others at least 
a small part of it. I trust I’m not 
egotistic when I say that I’m be- 
ginning to feel that I’ve done 
something — that my iamp is fill- 
ing, and that here is a light. 

Try filling your lamp with hon- 
esty, hard work, a never-ending 
desire for knowledge and a prayer 
that in so doing you may help 
others, and watch the light come 
on. He, your Creator, has so 
planned it — it never fails! 
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Loud, Loud, Loud 


Tue Loup Literary’ LAMAS OF 
New York. By Jack Woodford. 
94 pp. New York, 1950. Vantage 
Press. $2.50. 

The desire to communicate is 
basic. It expresses itself volubly 
during childhood. "verybody talks 
at once. Some of them never 
cease; Jack Woodford is one of 
those: Some would label him anti- 
social, but they would be wrong. 
He reminds me of the boy, now 
grown tall, who snowballed the 
plug hat, yelled loudly, and wrote 
four-letter words on white walls. 
He acts much the same — now on 
white pages. 

Woodford is a man who knows: 
he knows life; he knows business; 
he knows people; he knows how to 
write. His message is that an au- 
thor, a printing press, and readers 
make an essential trio. Self-publi- 
cation is his recommendation. You 
will be amazed at the number of 
prominent writers who have pub- 
lished themselves. 

If an author has the money, and 
the ability to work, and confidence 
in his writings, self-publication is 
a chance to prove himself. 


"To Move", 1950 Version 


Tue VeERBuLARY, No. I. By the 
Magnus Brothers. 54 pp. Brook- 
lyn, 1950. The Verbulary Com- 
pany. $1.00 

The scory-teller who needs col- 
loquialisms for such occupations as 
mining, logging, or sailing will 
find in this collection clear defini- 
tions of verbs of movement. The 
basic idea of the book, relating all 
words to “‘to move”, leads to an 
indiscriminate turning of nouns 
into verbs, unsafe to follow; but 
the word-lover will enjoy noting 
the names for special forms of 
vases, cups, and glasses, or observ- 
ing the trade names given to a 
special process. It is a book for 
the dilettante rather than the 
practical writer. 


Law's Claws for the Writer 


Ho.tp Your Toncue! By Mor- 
ris L. Ernst and Alexander Lindey. 
289 pp. New York, 1950. Abelard 
Press. $3.00. 

Revised since its 1932 appear- 
ance because of the war and such 
new developments as_ television, 
Hotp Your Toncue! discusses 
libel laws. It traces succinctly the 
degeneration of “You’re a Com- 
munist” from 1940 when it was 
not adjudged libel; points the spe- 
cial iminunities of literary and art 
critics; warns of dangers in politi- 
cal and racial name-calling; and 
offers brief reviews of a few libel 
cases suggestive of definitions and 
attitudes. Its plan to keep dra- 
matic criticism balanced ‘cars 
serious consideration. 
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Think Like A Writer 


We often said that the 
whole writer writes as he lives and 
thinks. 


because a 


have 


This is, of course, true - 
thinks like a 


If one of the reasons for 


writer 
writer. 
writing is to balance or relieve 
tensions which the writer feels, it 
is not at all extraordinary that 
many of our great writers have 
turned out to be mentally ill. It 
is sad that anyone pained by what 
he observes in the world should 
seriously try to set his mind at ease 


by making up stories in which 


things happen, and end, as he 


wants them to. That sort of think- 


ing, if that is the way writers 


think, is not at all what we mean 
thinking like a _ writer. 


that is 


here by 
That is 


escapism. 


self-delusion: 


A writer should know, very 
clearly, what he is doing, what he 
means, and what he intends, by 
his stories. If he perceives evil or 
ill in the world and sets out to 
show others that particular cir- 
cumstance, and casts his effort as 
one straw into the wind, that is 


one way of reacting to the situa- 
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tion. It is not escapism nor self- 
delusion. 

But these considerations 
larger and broader than we enter- 
tained as a Notion when we start- 
ed to write. What we had in mind 
was the quality of thought, or the 
methods of thinking. In our dis- 
cussion the other day with a direc- 
tor of art education, the point was 
heavily that a_ child’s 
drawings are truly expressive of 
the child. What he has been 
taught, what he believes, what he 
has seen — what he is, that is — is 
clearly portrayed in the free draw- 
ings which he does. The art 
teacher, the director, the doctor, 
all trained observers with insight, 
see the child’s nature in his work, 
and how to help him in his think- 
ing as an artist, and as a human 


are 


stressed 


being. 

A writer’s being continually on 
the alert for stories means simply 
that everything he sees or reads he 
thinks about as happening in a 
story. He thinks about the natural 
everyday happenings in terms of 
causes, results, convincingness, at- 
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tractiveness, interest-holding pow- 
er. He thinks of them as parts of 
a whole form, each idea being a 
sculptured piece. 

Naturally he must have a good 
concept of what a story is: a 
framework more or less conven- 
tional; a framework of at least 
three (undoubtedly more) dimen- 
sions (not simply a two-dimen- 
sional frame like a picture frame). 
There is a framework which is 
essentially of a dwelling, or a barn, 
or a church. The use or the pur- 
pose helps determine the shape 
and the construction. 

This general preliminary think- 
ing is possibly evanescent, but 
sooner or later the writer comes 
across an idea which won’t fade. 
It is an idea about which he can 
think objectively, and about which 
he can think subjectively, and 
emotionally. It is an idea which 
will withstand — handling, 
which you can punch i: here, or 
extend there; an idea which you 
can walk around, or walk through, 
get above it, or under it; an idea 
which in itself, is a distinct crea- 


one 
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tion. It is this created idea about 
which the critics talk. 

It has characters; it has a per- 
petually occurring motion from a 
start to a finish, it has meaning. 
Naturally story qualities, to have 
been talked about for years, have 
names: plot, setting, atmosphere, 
motivation, and a host of others. 
Whether a writer thinks in these 
words, or in ideas and symbols of 
his own doesn’t matter. A good 
story is a good story, and its parts 
and qualities may be named or 
thought of as anyone wishes. The 
critics and readers will see and 
talk about qualities about your 
story you never thought of any- 
way. Learning the rules and for- 
getting them does not mean 
throwing them aside, but means 
transmuting them into your own 
symbols. 

So, by thinking enough, and 
accurately enough about a story, 
it beomes your own, yet when it is 
written it is no longer only your 
own, but is itself, to wage its own 
fight among the editors, and per- 
chance among the critics.—L. H.M. 
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. . Prize Contests . . 


The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, Penna., announces its 
Fourth $7500 Westminster Fiction 
Award Contest for 1951. The 
prize will be awarded to the au- 
thor of a novel deriving its mate- 
rial from the annals of history or 
problems of contemporary life. No 
restrictions are placed on the set- 
tings, the situations or the charac- 
Each 
judged on its literary merit and 
For 
complete information and entry 
blank, authors should write to Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, Editor of Adult 
Trade Books, The Westminster 


Press, Witherspoon Building, Phil- 


ters. manuscript will be 


the significance of its theme. 


adelphia 7, Penna. The prize win- 
ner will be announced in the fall 
of 1951, and the winning novel 
will be published in the spring of 
1952. Contest closes June 1, 1951. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Ill., announces the Eighth Annual 
Herbert Memorial 
Competition, in which a prize of 


Psalmtune 


$100 is given for the best setting 
in four-voice harmony for congre- 
a prescribed 
Psalm 148. 


The competition is open to com- 


gational singing of 


metrical version of 


posers of all nations. For the words 
to be used, and conditions of en- 
try, write Thomas H. Hamilton, 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Il]. Contest closes February 28, 
1951. 


Dramatists’ Alliance, Stanford 
University, Calif., announces that 
the 1950 Maxwell Anderson 
Award of $100 for the best verse 
drama, given to Cornel 
Lengyel of California for his origi- 
nal play, ‘““The Atom Clock”. 


was 


The Poetry Society of South 
Carolina, Charleston, S. C., an- 
nounces the following prize com- 
petitions which are open to non- 
members, as well as members of 
the Society: 

The Caroline Sydney Sinkler 
Prize of $25, for the best lyric; 
The Buckler Studio Prize of a 
framed portrait in oil color, for 
the best sonnet; The Swope Prize 
of a book, “Voices in the Wood”, 
for the best nature poem. These 
three competitions close December 
1, 1950. 

The Senior News and Courier 
Prize of $15, offered for the best 


narrative poem dealing with a 
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South Carolina subject; the Jun- 
ior News and Courier Prize of $10, 
for the best poem by a pupil in a 
grade or high school of the state 
of South Carolina (these entries 
must be accompanied by a state- 
ment of enrollment signed by the 
principal of the school) ; The Bird 
Prize of a book, “The Roosevelt 
Bird Sanctuary Anthology”, for 
the best bird poem; The Humor- 
ous Verse Prize of $10, for the best 
humorous poem. These four com- 
petitions close February 1, 1951. 

The Society Prize of $25, for the 
best poem of any style or nature. 
This competition closes April 1, 
1951. 

Entries in these competitions 
must be submitted to the Contest 
Chairman, 9 Orange St., Charles- 
ton, S. C. Requests for further 
information should be addressed 
to The Recording Secretary, 19 
Tradd St., Charleston, S. C., and 
should be accompanied by a 
stamped return envelope. 


Contests Still Running 


(Full details of these contests 
listed in previous issues.) 

The Franklin Pierce Davis Con- 
test. $5, $3, and $2 for the best 
poems contributing to everyday 
living; any form, free verse, or 
rhymed. Open to all writers in 
United States and Canada. Copies 
of poems should be sent in tripli- 
cate, signed with a pen-name, and 


accompanied with the author’s 
real name and address in a sealed 
envelope. Address entries to 
James Neil Northe, Davis Contest, 
1016 N. Central, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Closes December 31, 1950. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$10,000 Prize Novel Contest, for 
the best full-length novel. No 
n.anuscript must be less than 30,- 
000 words, and preference in gen- 
eral will be given to manuscripts- 
between 60,000 and _ 150,000 
words. All manuscripts must be 
in the English language, and must 
be typewritten, double spaced, on 
one side of the page only. No en- 
try form is needed, but each man- 
uscript submitted in the contest 
must be accompanied by a letter 
from the author or the author’s 


agent containing the following in- 
formation: Name and address of 


the author; title of the manu- 
script; a statement that the manu- 
script is submitted for entry in the 
contest, and that it has not been 
published in book form. All man- 
uscripts and inquiries should be 
addressed: Harper Prize Novel 
Contest, Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Closes June 1, 1951. 


. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, and the magazine 
Seventeen, New York. Prizes total- 
ling $3500 for the best maturely 
conceived novels for young people. 
All manuscripts submitted, wheth- 
er prize winners or not, will be 
considered as offered to Lippin- 
cott for book publication and to 
Seventeen for serialization, on 
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standard terms. All manuscripts 
and requests for further details 
should be addressed to Lippincott- 
Seventeen Prize Novel Contest, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Penna. Closes March 1, 1951. 


Muhlenberg Press. $5000 Rung 
Award Contest for the best manu- 
script of 100,000 to 125.000 words 

fiction, biography, or fictional- 
ized biography which empha- 
sizes Christian living or example. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Address man- 
uscripts and inquiries to Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. Closes 
March 31, 1951. 


Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 


Seattle, Wash. $500, in their 
Eighth Annual Playwriting Con- 
test for plays suitable for audi- 
ences of elementary or junior high 
school level. Plays must be ap- 
proximately one hour forty min- 
utes in playing time. Plays shall 
be unproduced and the exclusive 
property of the author. Each 
manuscript must be accompanied 
by an entry blank, copy of which 
may be obtained upon request 
from the sponsors. Manuscripts 
and inquiries should be addressed 
to Miss Muriel Mawer, Executive 
Secretary, Seattle Junior  Pro- 
grams, Inc., 1364 Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle 4, Wash. Closes 
December 1, 1950. 


Theatre Americana, Altadena. 
Calif. $100 Frederick Warde Prize 
for the best original play produced 
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this season. Plays are eligible 
which have three acts, are of the 
American scene or by American 
authors, and which have not de- 
rived any financial benefit from 
their playing or any prizes for 
their production, or been listed 
with any commercial or semi-pro- 
fessional theatre or play broker. 
Address manuscripts to Jane Ray, 
Play-reading Chairman, Theatre 
Americana, 2208 New York Drive, 
Altadena, Calif. Closes February 
1, 1951. 


Awards and Fellowships 


The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Three 
$1800 fellowships in fiction avail- 
able to Catholic writers. Address 
The Bruce Fiction Fellowships, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 540 
N. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Closes December 1, 1950. 


The George Washington Carver 
Memorial Award offered by 
Doubleday & Company, New 
York. $1500 for the best full- 
length manuscripts dealing with 
American Negroes. Address The 
Editors, George Washington Car- 
ver Memorial Award, Doubleday 
& Co., 14 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


The Sidney Hillman Fouada- 
tion, New York. 1950 Prize 
Awards of $500 each in the foltow- 
ing fields: Journalism, Editorial; 
Labor Press; Magazine; Radio- 
Television; Drama; Film. Contri- 
butions may deal with the general 
subjects of trade-union develop- 





Prize Contests 


ment, race relations and world 
peace, involving related problems. 
Inquiries and contributions should 
be addressed to Sidney Hillman 
Foundation, Inc., 15 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. Close 
February 1, 1951. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 1950 Literary Fellowship 
Contest for projects in either fic- 
tion or nonfiction. Fellowships 
consist of $2400 each, one-half of 
the total to be considered as an 
advance against royalties. A fin- 
ished manuscript, as well as a 
work in progress, will be eligible 
for an award. Applications (which 
may be obtained upon request 
from the sponsors) must be filed 
with Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass., before 
January 1, 1951. 


The Norton Medical Award, 
New York. $5000 guaranteed 
minimum royalties, offered to 
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encourage the writing of h~oks 
o. medicine and the me cal 
profession for the layman. Address 
The Norton Medical Award, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memo- 
rio; Trust, established by Harper 
& Brothers. Fellowships of not 
more than $2500 to be awarded 
to creative writers who need fi- 
nancial assistance, not otherwise 
available, to complete work defi- 
nitely projected. Address The 
Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 
Trust, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 


The Zane Grey Western Award, 
established by Mrs. Zane Grey, 
for writers of western fiction. The 
Award consists of a Certificate, 
plus the sum of $250, for the 
anthology rights. Address The 
Zane Grey Western Magazine, 
Racine, Wis. 


a %& 3 


Wellington W. Brothers, Editor of “Here’s HOW”, The Magazine 
of Money-Making Ideas, 1512 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 26, IIl., writes as 
follows: “We are asking your help in locating the address of V. N. 
Drenon, who recently supplied us with the material for a short article. 
This was entitled ‘Merchandise for Bazaars’ and appears in the “Tested 
Tips’ Department of the November, 1950, issue of ‘Here’s HOW’. It 
is unfortunate that this address was lost as in this respect we try to be 
very careful. The story was attached to another manuscript submitted 
by Mr. Drenon; the first manuscript was returned and the one in 
question merely contains Mr. Drenon’s name and ‘page 2’. We are 
holding a check for Mr. Drenon and would like very much to forward 
it to him.” 








Where to Sell 


Information printed in this department is obtained direct from 
the editors, but, as is the case with anv directory, some 
the facts may change before the magazine reaches its readers. 


Juvenile Publications 


American Farm Youth Maga- 
zine, Jackson at Van Buren St., 
Danville, Ill. Mo., 25c; 9 mos., 
$1. Mng. Ed., Robert Romack. 
For young men from 14 to 24. 
Adventure and mystery stories 
from 1000 to 3000 words, and 
novelettes from 6000 to 12,000 
words. Illustrated articles up to 
1000 words on modern agricul- 
ture. %c a word up on publica- 
tion; 50c to $2 for photos. 


The American Girl, 30 W. 48th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. Mo., 20c: 
$2. Ed., Esther R. Bien. For all 
girls between 11 and 17. Official 
publication of the Girl Scouts. 
School and sport stories; 
stories of adventure and mystery, 
from 2000 to 3000 words in 
length. Articles of 500 to 2000 
words. Payment on acceptance. 


also 


American Junior Red Cross 
Journal, 18th and E Sts., Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. Mo., 15c: $1. 
Ed., Mrs. Lois S. Johnson. For 
high school pupils. Articles, not 
over 1000 words, and stories un- 
der 2000 words, which emphasize 
good citizenship traits and char- 
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acter building. Nominal rates, on 
acceptance. 


American Junior Red Cross 
News, 18th and E Sts., Washing- 
ton 13, D.C. Mo., 10c; 50c. Ed., 
Mrs. Lois S. Johnson. For elemen- 
tary school pupils. Same require- 
ments as for American Junior 


Red Cross Journal. 


Boy Life, Standard Publishing 
Co., 20 E. Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Christian. Week- 
ly; $1.25. Ed., C. L. Arnold. For 
boys from 13 to 18. Character- 
building stories and adventure sto- 
ries of 1800 to 2000 words. Ar- 
ticles of 200 to 1000 words on 
subjects of interest to boys. Up to 
4c a word on acceptance. 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein 


Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. Weekly; 
$1. Ed., Edith A. Loose. For boys 
and girls from 9 to 11. Story- 
articles of 200 to 450 words on 
nature subjects, life experiences, 
biography, history, which are 
character-building as well as in- 
teresting to 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grade readers. Simple vocabulary 
required. Puzzles, poems, conun- 
drums, and something-to-do ar- 
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ticles also used. Photos and draw- 
ings. Low rates on acceptarice. 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Mo., 25c; $2.50. 
Ed., Irving Crump. For boys from 
12 to 16. Official organ of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Lively adven- 
ture stories with plenty of clean- 
cut action, and humorous fiction 
suited to the American boy in his 
late teens. Preferred length, 3500 
words. A few articles up to 2000 
words. Cartoons. About 5c a word 
on acceptance. 


Boys Today, Methodist Publish- 
ing House, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. Weekly; $1. Ed., 
Rowena Ferguson. For boys from 
12 to 15. Stories up to 3500 
words; serials of 30,000 to 35,000 
words; illustrated articles up to 
1000 words on nature, aviation, 
or of general interest. Occasional 
humorous or serious poems, of 8 
to 20 lines. lc a word minimum 
on acceptance; $2.50 up for 
poems; $1 to $5 for photos. 


Builders, Evangelical Press, 
Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, 
Penna. Weekly; $1.50. Ed., Dr. 
Raymond M. Veh. For young 
people of 17 years and over. Short 
short stories of about 1500 words, 
with plots and characters that 
appeal to young people of their 
age group. $4 each on acceptance. 
Do not use photos. 


The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Mo., 20c; $2. Ed., Rev. 
Frank Gartland. For boys from 11 
to 17. Short stories of 2500 words, 
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dealing with adventure, athletics, 
mystery; also humorous stories. 
Articles with photos, of 1500 


words, of the religious, historical, 
human - interest or biographical 
type. Cartoons. Ic a word and up 
on acceptance; $1 up for photos. 


The Catholic Miss of America, 
25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, 
Minn. Mo., 20c; $2. Ed., John S. 
Gibbons. For girls from 12 to 17. 
Short stories of 2500 words. Ar- 
ticles with photos, of 1500 words 
having an educational or feature 
value; also Catholic historical ar- 
ticles of around 2500 words. Yec 
a word and up on acceptance; $1 
up for photos. 


The Children’s Friend, 425 
Fourth St., South, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. Weekly; 50c. Ed., Rev. 
Gerald Giving. Lutheran. For girls 
and hoys from 8 to 11. Stories; 
some articles. Photos. Some poe- 
try. *ec a word following accept- 
anc’. 


Christian Trails, Huntingdon, 
Penna. Weekly; $1. Ed., P. B. 
Christie. For boys and girls from 
9 to 16. Stories of 1500 words, 
having a Christian background 
and atmosphere, and a definite 
Gospel message. Boy and girl 
characters preferred where pos- 
sible. No poetry or fillers. Vary- 
ing rates on acceptance. 


Classmate, Methodist Publishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville 
2, Tenn. Weekly, 5c; $1.35. Ed., 
J. Edward Lantz. For young peo- 
ple from 15 to 24. Wholesome 
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short stories from 1000 to 3500 
words; illustrated articles not over 
2500 words, of cultural, religious 
or social interest. Some verse. Ic 
to 2c a word on acceptance; 25c 
to 50c a line for poetry. 


Comrade, Gospel Trumpet Co., 
5th and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, 
Ind. Weekly; $1. Ed., Arlene 
Stevens Hall. Church of God. 
For boys and girls from 9 to 12. 
Short stories of character-building 
or religious import, of 1000 to 
1500 words; serials of 5 to 8 chap- 
ters; handicraft articles of not 
more than 500 words: short verse: 
photos. $3 per 1000 words on 


publication; 50c up for photos. 


Conquest, 2923 Troost Ave., 
Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Mo., 15c; $1.50. Ed., J. Fred 
Parker. For young folks, 16 years 
and up. Illustrated articles and 
shorts on general themes, but pref- 
erably of religious and human- 
interest slant (no sermons). Good, 
wholesome short stories of about 
2000 words. Some novel puzzles, 
and miscellaneous poetry, but no 
cartoons. $3.75 per 1000 words 
and up on acceptance; 10c a line 
for poetry; $1 to $5 for pictures, 
depending on quality and use. 


Council Fires, 260 W. 44th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Weekly. Ed.., 
F. B. Christie. For high school and 
college - age readers. Interesting 
stories from 2000 to 2500 words, 
which contain a definite spiritual 
lesson or gospel message, but not 
of the “preachy” type. Do not buy 
articles, shorticles, fillers, poems, 
jokes, or drawings. Seasonal ma- 
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terial must be sent nine to ten 
months in advance of publication. 
Varying rates on acceptance. 


Famous Funnies, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. Mo., 
10c; $1.50. Ed., Harold A. Moore. 
For boys and girls from 10 to 15. 
General adventure stories of 1500 
words. $25 flat rate for all stories. 


Forward, Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, 930 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Penn. 
Weekly; $1.50. Ed., Catherine C. 
Casey. For young people from 18 
to 23. Short stories of 2500 to 
3000 words; serials of 4 to 8 chap- 
ters of 3000 words each. All stories 
should incorporate loyalty, pur- 
pose, and high ideals of service. 
Illustrated articles of 1000 words 
dealing with travel, nature, sci- 
ence, history, biography, or youth 
enterprises. Religious and nature 
poetry. Yc a word and up on 
acceptance; $1 up for photos. 


Friends, The Otterbein Press, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Weekly; $1. Ed., 
Paul R. Koontz. For boys and 
girls from 12 to 15. Short stories 
up to 1800 words; articles from 
300 to 500 words which are char- 
acter-building as well as inform- 
ing. Poetry. Low rates on ac- 
ceptance. 


The Front Rank, Christian 
Board of Publication, 2700 Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Weekly, 
5c; $1.50. Ed., Ray L. Henthorne. 
For older young people and 
adults. Short stories of good moral 
tone, from 2000 to 2500 words; 
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illustrated articles; poems; edi- 
torials; cartoons; fillers. Photos of 
interesting family situations, young 
people’s activities, and such. Rates 


vary. 


Girlhood Days, Standard Pub- 
lishing Co., 20 E. Central Park- 
way, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Chris- 
tian. Weekly; $1.25. Ed., C. L. 
Arnold. For girls from 13 to 18. 
Character-building stories of 1800 
to 2000 words. Articles of 200 to 
1000 words, on subjects of interest 
to girls. Up to Yec a word on 
acceptance. 


Girls Today, Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Weekly; $1. 
Ed., Rowena Ferguson. For girls 
from 12 to 15. Fiction of 3500 
words; serials of 30,000 to 35,000 
words; a few general articles from 
500 to 1000 words; some good 
poetry. lc a word minimum on 
acceptance; poems, $2.50 up; $1 
to $5 for photos. 


Horizons, Brethren. Publishing 
House, 16-24 S. State St., Elgin 
Ill. Weekly; $1.20. Ed., Vernard 
M. Eller. For boys and girls 16 
years and up. Short stories from 
2000 to 2500 words, and a few 
serials. Articles from 1000 to 2000 
words on Christian personalities, 
activities, or institutions. Short 
poems. Photos. $3 per 1000 words 
on acceptance; 5c a line for poems. 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 
W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Weekly; 80c. Ed., James _ J. 
Pflaum. For boys and girls from 
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8 to 10. Short stories of 800 to 
1200 words; serials up to 4000 
words of interest to 3rd, 4th and 
5th grade pupils; articles on nat- 
ural science; news and feature 
photos. Poems up to 16 lines. $40 
minimum for stories; 25c a line for 
poems; $5 for photos. Good stories 
greatly needed. 


Jr. High Topic, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. Quar., 
25c; 90c. For boys and girls from 
12 to 14. Short stories from 1500 
to 2000 words, with Christian or 
character-building theme of inter- 
est to junior high youth; inspira- 
tional articles; illustrated “how- 
to-make”’ articles of 500 words or 
more, covering subjects which 
might be used in Sunday evening 
youth meetings. $15 and up for 
stories; $5 and up for articles, 
following acceptance. 


Junior Life, Standard Publish- 
ing Co., 20 E. Central Parkway, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Weekly; 
$1.25 (effective January 1, 1951). 
Ed., Alma Ingram. For boys and 
girls from 9 to 12. Stories about 
1000 words, also 1800 words, of 
adventure, heroism — clean with 
good moral. Handicraft and hobby 
articles of 500 words, with illus- 
trations. Puzzles. Yac to Yee a 
word on acceptance. 


Junior World, Christian Board 
of Publication, 2700 Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Weekly; $1.10. 
Ed., Hazel A. Lewis. For children 
from 8 to 12. Short stories of ad- 
venture up to 1500 words; illus- 
trated informative articles of 100 
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to 800 words; things to make, 
with drawings; puzzles and games, 
$3 to $4 per 1000 words on ac- 
ceptance; 50c up for photos. 


Juniors, American Baptist Pub- 
lishing Society, 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. Weekly; 
95c. Ed., Elizabeth F. Tibbals. For 
children from 9 to 12. Character- 
building stories of 900 to 2200 
words in length; serial stories of 
2 to 8 chapters, 2200 words or less 
per chapter, having plenty of 
action, mystery and _ suspense. 
Educational articles up to 1000 
words. Puzzles and handicraft 
items, with illustrations. Poetry 
with spirit and action. Payment 
varies — up to %c a word on 
acceptance. 


My Chum, 1222 Mulberry St., 
Highland, Ill. Mo. For tots, jun- 
iors, and teen-agers. Stories and 
articles of 1200 to 2500 words 
(about 500 words for tots) , having 
Christian motivation, but not 
‘“‘preachy’’. Bible, Christ or 
church - related stories desired. 
$2.50 per 1000 words. Since the 
magazine has three age sections, 
an indication of which section 
contributions are intended for will 
be appreciated. 


My Counsellor, Scripture Press, 
434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Monthly, in weekly parts; 
$1.25. Ed., James R. Adair. For 
childrén from 9 to 13. Use same 
type of material as Power, except 
that stories and articles must be 
slanted for and _ interest the 
younger age group. About Ic a 
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word. Information sheet for con- 
tributors available if self-addressed 
stamped envelope is sent. 


Olive Leaf, Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Lu- 
theran. Weekly; 65c. For boys 
and girls from 9 to 11. Stories up 
to 1000 words in length mostly; a 
few longer ones. Stories must ap- 
peal to the special interest of the 
age group indicated and be in 
harmony with the aims and pur- 
poses of Christian Education for 
boys and girls. 4c a word on pub- 
lication. Send manuscripts to Mrs. 
Lauree Rystrom, 410 Prospect St., 
Apt. C4, East Orange, N. J. 


Onward, Presbyterian Commit- 
tee of Publication, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Va., Weekly; $1.60 
single copy per year to schools; 
clubs of five or more, $1.40 per 
year. Ed., Ruth D. See. For boys 
and girls from 12 to 14. Illustrated 
stories up to 1500 words of good 
moral tone without obvious mor- 
alizing; serials of 6 to 10 install- 
ments; short articles; editorials; 
and verse. 


Open Road Magazine, 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
Mo., 20c; $2. Primarily for teen- 
age boys. Covers a wide variety of 
illustrated subjects: outdoor ac- 
tivities, true adventure, sports, 
science, career, opportunities, 
amusements, special features. One 
or two fiction stories per issue. 
Payment on acceptance. Rates 
depend on quality of contribution. 


Our Young People, 425 S. 4th 
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St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. Week- 
ly; $1. Ed., Rev. Gerald Giving. 
For boys and girls of 12 to 17. 
Stories, preferably with religious 
tone. Articles. Photos for illustra- 
tion. Yac a word on acceptance. 


Power, Scripture Press, 434 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Monthly, in weekly parts; $1.25. 
Ed., James R. Adair. For teen- 
agers. Want well-plotted stories of 
1500 words, showing teen-agers 
that Christianity really works. 
Stories must be evangelical in tone 
but not “preachy” in any sense. 
Also use personality sketches and 
articles of 1700 on unknowns and 
knowns who live Christianity at 
every turn. Anecdotal treatment 
must be used. Query first. Desire 
600-word articles featuring the un- 
usual in fundamental Christianity. 
lc a word, soon after acceptance, 
plus payment for photos with non- 
fiction. Information sheet for 
contributors available if self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope is sent. 


Senior Prom, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 
20c ; $2.40. Ed., Claire Glass. For 
girls from 13 to 17. Dramatic or 
humorous stories in which teen- 
age girls and boys are principle 
characters, from 2500 to 3500 
words; quality writing. Articles 
from 1000 to 200U words on cur- 
rent girl problems, girls who have 
made good, sports and general 
subjects of special interest to girls. 
Staff writers cover departmental 
material. Poetry from girls only. 
Payment on acceptance at good 
rates depending on the material. 
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The Sentinel, Baptist Sunday 
School Board, 161 Eighth Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Weekly, 
76c. For boys and girls of 9 to 12. 
Short stories up to 2000 words; 
illustrated articles on biographical, 
scientific and historical subjects 
from 300 to 750 words; things to 
do and make; short poems. 34c a 
word up, on acceptance. 


“Seventeen,” 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. Mo., 25c. 
Ed., Alice Thompson. For the 
high school girl. Fiction lengths— 
from short-shorts to serials, within 
the scope of teen-age interests, 
problems and experiences. Good 
rates on acceptance. 


The Sub-Deb Scoop, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Independence Sq., 
Phiiadelphia 5, Penna. Mo. Ed., 
Maureen Daly. For girls of teen- 
age. Feature articles from 500 to 
1000 words; short stories of 1000 
words; poems of not 1iore than 
20 lines, all with a “teen-age” 
slant. Payment made immediately 
following acceptance et $10 to 
$25 for short stories; $2.50 up for 
poems. 


Sunday Digest, David C. Cook 
Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. Weekly. 
For young penvle from 18 to 23. 
Short stories of 1800 words or less, 
having quick action, and with a 


clean Christian motivation. In- 
spirational articles of 1000 words 
or less; activities of young people’s 
church groups; inspirational biog- 
raphies. Anecdotes. Short poems. 
Good rates on acceptance. 
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Teens, American Baptist Pub- 
lishing Society, 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. Weekly; 
$1.10. Ed., Nettie Belle Butler. 
For boys and girls from 13 to 18. 
Short stories of 2000 words, with 
boy and girl characters of high 
school age, having modern or his- 
torical settings. Illustrated features 
of 850 words dealing with science, 
religion, how to make things. In- 
spirational articles of 900 words, 
dealing with actual instances when 
the Bible produced results. Articles 
of about 500 words about boys, 
both past and _ present, who 
achieved their ambitions, for 
which $4 is paid. $15 and up for 
stories; photos, $3 to $6, following 
acceptance. 


Trails for Juniors, Methodist 
Publishing House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Weekly. Ed., 
Marion Armstrong. For children 
from 9 to 12. Short stories up to 
2000 words: of 6 to 2 
chapters; illustrated informative 
articles of 600 to 1800 words 
(query). Things to make with 
drawings assigned to our regular 
writers. Payment on acceptance, 
somewhat over a cent a word. 


serials 


Treaviue Chest, 38 W. Fifth St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Every other week, 
10c; $2. Ed., Jos. G. Schaller, Jr. 
A comic magazine, for boys and 
girls from 9 to 13. Stories from 
1200 to 1300 words, dealing with 
sports, mystery, adventure and 
history. Serials. Some factual 
material, in strip form, for which 
source must be given. 2c a word 
and up, on acceptance; $8 a page 
for comic strips. 
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Upward, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Weekly; 92c. Ed., 
Josephine Pile. For boys and girls 
from 13 to 17. Stories of 2500 to 
3000 words, of adventure, achieve- 
ment, self-sacrifice and heroism, 
with the clean and wholesome side 
dominant. Descriptive, biograph- 
ical, hobby, sports, personality, 
and travel articles, with photos, 
from 500 to 1200 words in length. 
Please state source of information. 
Y4c a word and up, on acceptance. 
Some verse. $1 and up for poems. 


Varsity, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Every other 
mo., 20c. Ed., Jerry Tax. For 
young people from 18 to 22. Ar- 
ticles and stories up to 2500 words, 
having a male slant. Good rates 
on acceptance. 


Venture, Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, 930 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Penn. 
Weekly; $1.25. Ed., Aurelia Reign- 
er. For boys and girls from 12 to 
15. Short stories of 1500 to 2500 
words; serials of 3 to 8 chapters, of 
2000 words each — adventure, 
school sports, historical, nature 
stories. Short inspirational ar- 
ticles dealing with teen-agers’ 
problems; also general articles of 
500 to 1000 words, dealing with 
nature, travel, biography, handi- 
crafts, etc. Yc a word and up, on 
acceptance; $1 up for photos. 


Vision, Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Mo. Weekly. Ed., Miss Mary 
Anna White. For young people 
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from 12 to 18, of the Disciples of 
Christ Church. Fiction and ar- 
ticles under 2000 words, short 
poems, cartoons, and photos, all 
of teen-age interest. No continued 
stories. Especially anxious to get 
articles of current interest, relating 
current happenings to teen-agers. 
Particularly interested in finding 
young writers. Send picture with 
manuscript. 4c a word for prose; 
$3 and up for photos; $3 for 
cartoons. 


Young America, Eton Publish- 
ing Corp., 32 E. 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Weekly; 85c. Fic- 
tion Ed., Mary Hoctor. For boys 
and girls from 12 to 16. Short 
stories of 1200 words, having a 
broadly educational background. 
Pays a flat rate of $50 for all 
rights. All other material staff 
written. 


Young Catholic Messenger, 132 
N. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Weekly; $1.25. Ed., James T. 
Feely. For boys and girls from 12 
to 15. Short stories up to 2000 
words; serials of 2 to 6 parts, of 
1000 words each part. $50 mini- 
mum for short stories; $100 to 
$300 for serials. 


Young Crusader, W. C. T. U., 
1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, III. 
Mo., 5c; 50c. Ed., Millie R. Pow- 
ell. Short stories up to 1000 words, 
teaching principles of total absti- 
nence, a few nature articles. 
Poetry, for which no payment is 
made. Y2c a word on acceptance. 


Young Judaea, 47 E. 63rd St., 
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New York 23, N. Y. Mo., October 
through May; $1.50. Ed., Norman 
Schanin. For Jewish boys and girls 
from 10 to 14 inclusive. Illustrated 
stories and articles of 1500 words, 
about Jewish life in America and 
the world at large, with particular 
emphasis placed on life in modern 
Israel. Also biographical material. 
$20 per story. 


The Young reople, Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, III. 
Weekly. For young people from 
12 to 20. Stories from 1500 to 
3000 words, having a distinctly 
Christian spirit, and features re- 
lated to the Bible, the church, 
Christian life and the building of 
good character. A limited number 
of articles from 100 to 1200 words, 
on nature, biography, travel, mu- 
sic, rural youth work, hwbbies, etc. 
Photos used, especially if they 
illustrate articles. Up to $3 a 1000 
words, on publication; photos, up 
to $5. Send manuscripts to Rev. 
Emeroy Johnson, Route 3, St. 
Peter, Minn. 


Young People, American Baptist 
Publishing Society, 1701 Chesinut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Penn? ‘eek- 
ly; $1.30. Ed., Erma W. Kelley. 
For young people of 16 and over. 
Short stories of a high moral tone, 
up to 2500 words; serials up to 10 
chapters, of 2500 words each. Fic- 
tion should be character-building, 
fast moving, with plenty of dia- 
logue. Inspirational, biographical, 
and hobby articles, of 100 to 1500 
words, well illustrated. Some verse. 
Photos; religious news events, pic- 
ture series, and scenic views. 
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Young People’s Paper, Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Penna. Weekly; 85c. Ed., William 
J. Jones. For young people from 
16 to 23. Short stories from 1800 
to 2000 words; serials up to 8000 
words, carrying a wholesome les- 
son, with definite Biblical and 
spiritual emphasis. Christian mis- 
sions and biogra:iy, archeology, 
etc.; fillers of 200 to 500 words. 
Y’ac a word on acceptance; 50c a 
stanza for verse. Query. 


Youth, Gospel Trumpet Co., 
Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, 
Ind. Weekly, 3c; $1.25. Ed., Lot- 
tie M. Franklin. For boys and 
girls from 12 to 18. Serials of 5 
to 10 chapters, with 2000 to 3000 


words per chapter, stressing reli- 
gious and character-buiiding ele- 


ments; articles of 1000 to 1500 
words of the informational type, 
or dealing with nature or travel. 
Ysc a word on publication. 


Youth, Huntington, Ind. Week- 
ly magazine supplement of Our 
Sunday Visitor; $2. Ed., F. A. 
Fink. For young people from 16 
to 25. Light fiction of about 1800 
words; informative and instructive 
articles from 600 to 800 words, 
particularly those that deal with 
the problems of youth and their 
solution. lc a word up on pub- 
lication. 


Youth’s Comrade, Nazarene 
Publishing House, 2923 Troost 
Ave., Box 527, Kansas City 10, 
Mo. Weekly; $1. Ed., Helen F. 
Temple. For boys and girls from 





Writer's Monthly 


12 to 16. Short stories from 2000 
to 2500 words; serials of 2 to 8 
chapters; illustrated articles from 
500 to 1000 words, on nature, 
biography, travel, and_ science. 
Poems from 4 to 16 lines, express- 
ing action, imagery, or seasonal 
sentiment. $3.75 and up per 1000 
words on acceptance; 10c and up 
a line for poems; $1 to $6 for 
photos. 


Youth’s Story Paper, 1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
Weekly; 85c. Ed., William J. 
Jones. For boys and girls from 8 
to 15. Use short stories from 1200 
to 1500 words, having a very defi- 
nite Biblical and evangelical back- 
ground and emphasis. Verse of 
four or five stanzas, with a specific 
spiritual note also used. Yec a 
word on acceptance; 50c a stanza 
for verse. 


Canadian Magazines 


Canadian Insurance, 80 George 
St., Toronto, Ont. Twice a mo., 
15¢; $3. ($3.50 in U. S.) Ed., 
Arthur Field. Illustrated articles 
dealing with all kinds of insur- 
ance, applicable in Canada. 


Canadian Milling and Feed 
Journal, 217 University Tower, 
Montreal, Que. Mo.; $1. Ed., W. 
Dawson. Practical illustrated items 
dealing with advertising, window 
displays, equipment as pertaining 
to the flour and feed business. Pay 
on publication. 


Canadian Printer and Publisher, 
481 University Ave., Toronto, 





Canadian Magazines 


Ont. Mo., 25¢; $3. ($3.50 in U.S.) 
Ed., H. A. Nicholson. Illustrated 
articles of 200 words on practical 
probiems in the printing and pub- 
lishing industry and their solution. 
25¢ a col. inch on publication. 


Canadian School Journal, 30 
Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ont. Mo., 
10¢; $1. Ed., M. A. Campbell. 
Articles of interest to those di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with 
education. No payment. 


Farmer's Advocate and Home 
Magazine, 122 Carling St., Lon- 
don, Ont. Twice a mo.; 50c. ($! 
in U.S.) Ed. W. H. Porter. 
Short articles and practical items 
for stock-raisers, general farmers, 
dairymen, etc., and household 
hints for the domestic department. 
Also a few good farm stories. 


Farmers’ Magazine, 73 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto, Ont. Mo., 
5¢; 50¢. ($1.50 in U.S.) Ed., C. 
H. Hodge. Illustrated news items 
dealing with Canadian agricul- 
tural subjects; also a few farm 
stories. Pay on publication. 


Forest and Outdoors, 1018 Can- 
ada Cement Bldg., Montreal, Que. 
Mo., 20¢; $2. Ed., Robson Black. 
Fact articles up to 500 words, 
dealing with fishing, hunting and 
nature. 1¢ a word on publication. 


Health, 111 Avenue Road, To- 
ronto 5, Ont. Every other mo., $1. 
Mng. Ed., J. R. K. Taylor. Illus- 
trated articles from 1500 to 2500 
words, dealing with all phases of 
health as pertaining to Canadians 
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—nutrition, recreation, child care, 
mental hygiene, etc. 2¢ a word on 
publication. 


Industrial Canada, Bank of 
Hamilton Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
Mo.; $4. Ed., W. A. Craick. Ilius- 
trated articles of 1000 to 2000 
words, bearing on industrial de- 
velopment in Canada. 1¢ a word 
on publication; $2 up for photos. 


Marketing, 119 York St., To- 
ronto, Ont. Weekly, 5¢; $3. Ed., 
J. L. Love. Illustrated articles 
from 1000 to 2000 words, dealing 
with advertising and sales man- 
agement; also brief items embody- 
1:.g business suggestions. 


Pulp and Paper Magazine, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Mo.; $5. Ed., J. 
Newell Stephenson. Practical and 
technical articles on the manufac- 
ture and use of pulp and paper; 
also cost - accounting and paper 
merchandising. Pay after publi- 
cation. 


Refrigeration and Air Candi- 
tioning, National Business Publi- 
cations, Ltd., Gardenvale, Que. 
Mo.; $3. Ed., C. G. Weiss. Prac- 
tical articles of 1000 to 1500 
words, on the operation, mainte- 
nance and repair of commercial 
and industrial types of refrigerat- 
ing machinery. 1'/2¢ a word after 
publication. 


Vivid Confessions, 2382 Dundas 


St., W., Toronto, Ont. Ms. Mng. 


Ed., E. M. Sryans. Confession 
stories from 5000 to 8000 words. 
Good rates on acceptance. 
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Western Baptist, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. Mo.; $1. Ed., Rev. W. C. 
Smalley. Articles of denomina- 
tional or general religious inter- 
ests, such as articles on mission 
work, etc., from 500 to 1500 
words; sermons of 1200 words. 
No payment. 


Trade Publications 


The Architect and Engineer, 68 
Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Mo., 50¢; $3. Ed., Edwin H. 
Wilder. Articles on architecture, 
engineering, construction in Pa- 
cific Southwest, Pacific Coast, 
Rocky Mountains, and Pacific 
Northwest. Special assignment, 
rates upon application. Photos of 
unusual engineering accomplish- 
ment with brief descriptive mat- 
ter. 


Asbestos, 808 Western Saving 
Fund Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Mo., 35¢; $2. Ed., A. S. Rossiter. 
Articles describing new or unusual 
uses of asbestos or asbestos manu- 
factured products; also articles 
telling of the withstanding of se- 
vere conditions by asbestos prod- 
ucts. I¢ a word on acceptance; 
$1 to $3 for usable photos. 


Barrel and Box and Packages, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, 
Ill. Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., M. B. 
Pendleton. News, and articles up 
to 2000 words pertaining to the 
wooden box, cooperage and basket 
fields. 25¢ per column inch on 
publication. 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 





Writers Monthly 


1170 Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. 
Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., Lillian Weiss. 
Illustrated stories of about 750 
words giving detailed and practi- 
cal accounts of methods used in 
merchandising china and _ glass, 
gift goods, silver flatware and hol- 
loware in department stores and 
specialty shops, and in_ places 
where such merchandise has not 
been sold heretofore; sales train- 
ing methods and processes of per- 
sonal relations; advertising and 
promotion and display programs. 
Success stories, and news items 
about buyers, personnel changes, 
etc., desired. !1/2¢ a word on pub- 
lication; $2 for photos. 


The Drive-Inn Restaurant and 
Highway Cafe Magazine, 1850 S. 
Manhattan Pl., Los Angeles 6, 
Calif. Report they are temporarily 
out of the market for free-lance 
material. 


Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo., 
10¢; $1. Ed., George W. Kable. 
Illustrated articles of 1000 words 
giving experiences of farmers who 
have electric power on their farms. 
2¢ a word on acceptance; $1 to $5 
for photos with captions. 


Gas Appliance Merchandising, 
9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., H. O. Andrew. 
Well illustrated experience articles 
up to 1000 words, showing how 
gas appliance dealers are using 
modern merchandising methods to 
increase sales of gas appliances 
such as ranges, water heaters, boil- 
ers, furnaces, refrigerators and 





Trade Publications 


laundry equipment. $15 a page of 
approximately 150 words, and $5 
per photo. 


Heating, Piping and Air Condi- 
tioning, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. Mo., 35¢; $3. Ed., C. 
M. Burnam, Jr. Engineering and 
technical articles of a practical 
nature, not longer than 2000 
words, relating to design, installa- 
tion, operation, maintenance, re- 
pair, alteration, and extension of 
heating, piping and air condition- 
ing systems and equipment in in- 
dustrial, commercial, institutional, 
and public buildings. Good rat 
on publication. Query. 


Housewares Review, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., Julien Elfen- 
bein. Illustrated articles from 300 
to 500 words, dealing with new 
and novel methods of selling, dis- 
playing or advertising housewares, 
which include all articles and ap- 
pliances for use in the kitchen and 
laundry, and garden tools and 
supplies, paints, brooms, brushes 
and polishes for household use. 
14%2¢ a word on publication; $2 
for photos. 


Ice Cream Field, 19 W. 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo., 25¢: 
$2. Ed., Howard B. Grant. Illus- 
trated articles, from 1000 to 2000 
words, on the production, distri- 
bution or merchandising of ice 
cream. 1¢ a word on acceptance; 
photos by arrangement. 


Infants’ and Children’s Review, 
1170 Broadway, New York 1, 
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N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., Mrs. 
Dorothy Stote. Illustrated articles 
from 500 to 750 words, on the 
handling and merchandising of 
infants’ and children’s wear in dry 
goods and department stores and 
specialty shops. News items from 
all parts of the country showing 
how the various departments sell 
their merchandise; sales training, 
and other reconversion problems. 
14%2¢ a word on publication; $2 
for photos. 


Manufacturers Record, 109 
Market PI., Baltimore 3, Md. Mo., 
35¢; $3. .Mng. Ed., R. R. Har- 
wood. Illustrated articles from 
:200 to 1800 words, which deal 
with the industrial development of 
the South. Special attention given 
to new phases of Southern indus- 
try. 2¢ a word and up, on pub- 
lication. 


New South Baker, 75 Third St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Mo.; 2 yrs., 
$1. Ed., Bruce Moran. Articles 
from 500 to 2000 words, dealing 
with new ideas in the baking in- 
dustry, new packaging methods, 
effective methods for increasing 
business; also interviews with suc- 
cessful Southern (15 states) bak- 
ers, and brief personals concerning 
bakers, their families, plant im- 
provements, etc. Want trade 
names of equipment and machin- 
ery in use in plants. 25¢ a col. inch 
after publication; $1 each for 
photos. 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Mo., 60¢; 
$2. Ed., C. W. Bendigo. Illus- 
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trated articles from i000 to 2000 
words on the manufacturing and 
finishing of textilé yarns, woven 
fabrics, and knit goods; with spe- 
cial emphasis on ways to increase 
production, raise efficiency, and 
increase quality of product. News 
items of trade, particularly new 
plants, additions, and new ma- 
chinery. Varying rates on accept- 
ance. ‘ 


Miscellaneous 


Biosophical Review, 410 S. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, [Il. 
Quar., 35¢. Ed., Frederick Kett- 
ner. Articles from 1000 to 2000 
words, dealing with world affairs, 
education, philosophy, religion, 
art, from an ethical-social view- 
point. I¢ a word, on acceptance. 


Colorado Wonderland, Vorhees 
Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Nine times a year, 35¢; $3. Ed. 
and Pub., Raymond Tex Roberts. 
Illustrated vacation and _ travel 
stories from 300 to 1200 words, on 
Colorado. No verse, humor, or 
cartoons. I¢ to 3¢ a word, on 
publication. $3 to $5 for black and 
white prints which illustrate ar- 
ticle; prints become the property 
of Colorado Wonderland. $25 for 
first and second reproduction 
rights to color transparencies 4 x 5 
or larger. 


Columbia News Service, 175 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Ed., Stanley P. Silbey. Daily and 
weekly features; also features to be 
used in series. Interested in Brit- 
ish reprint rights to fiction, non- 
fiction, and technical material. 





Writer's Monthly 


Single news pictures, and human 
interest pictures in series. Per- 
centage basis. 


Columbia, 45 Wall St., New 
Haven, Conn. Mo., 10¢; 60¢. Ed., 
John Donahue. Official organ of 
Knights of Columbus, having both 
a Catholic and a “lodge” aspect. 
Illustrated articles from 2500 to 
3500 words of widely popular in- 
terest, and with a masculine ap- 
peal. Some verse. 1¢ a word up, 
on acceptance. Query. 


Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Mo., 35¢; 
$3.50. Ed., Herbert R. Mayes. 
Stories from 3500 to 6000 words 
that are warmly human and dra- 
matic, dealing with love, adven- 


ture, mystery, and humor; short- 
shorts from 1000 to 2000 words; 
novelettes from 10,000 to 20,000 
words. Articles from 2000 to 4000 
words, of wide popular interest. 
High rates on acceptance. 


Current History, 108-10 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. Mo., 
35¢; $4. Ed., D. G. Redmond. 
Authoritative articles of about 
2500 words, in the fields of history, 
political science, economics, soci- 
ology and education. No fiction, 
poetry or photos. Query. l¢ a 
word on publication. 


Imagination, 1144 Ashland 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Every other 
mo., 35¢; 12 issues for $3. Ed., 
Raymond A. Palmer. Science- 
fiction and fantasy stories, from 
3000 to 25,000 words. No verse. 
1¢ a word and up, on acceptance. 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


Art of Cartooning, Chuck ‘Thorndike ficesessst 
Art of Useful Writing, Walter B. Pitkin... slat 

Ihe Art of Writing Fiction, Mary Burchard Orvis... 

Article Writing and Marketing, George L. Bird...... 

Best Science-Fiction Stories, Bleiler & Dikty. 

Business of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike............. 

Business Paper Writing, Pauline and Wilfre: l Redmond. 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary, Clement Wood iia 

Correct Word and How to Use It, Josephine Turck ET AS SE 
Dictionary of ‘Thoughts 

Fiction Writing Self-Taught, Arthur Hoffman... 

First Principles of Verse, Robert Hillyer sepia Pe ESP De ees Mid ots SAE ALS 
How Advertising Is Written—And Why, Aesop Glim.. 

How to Sell What You Write, Myron M. Stearns....... 

Improving Your Vocabulary, Clarence Stratton. ... 

I Sell What I Write, Jules Archer 

Let’s Write Short-Shorts, Foy Evans. SELLE 

Mystery Fiction—Theory and Technique, Marie F. “‘Rodell... 

New American Encyclopedia... ccccccsccecsncrnseree 

Newsgathering and Newswriting, Robert M. Neal... 

Plot Digest, Kobold Knight... 

Preparing the Manuscript, Udia S. “Olset n.. . 
Protection and Marketing of Literary Property, Philip Wittenberg... 
Radio Comedy: How to Write It, Art Henley... 

Ihe Said Book, Rodale and Mulock... ET 

Seven Principles of Poetry, Anne Hamilton...... 

Short-Short Stories, Robert Ober first... ccc 

Style Rule. 1 

Technique of Screenplay Writing, “Eugene \ Vale. vk 

The Technique of the Picture Story, Mich & Eberman.. 

Treasury of American Folklore.................... 

Prial & Error, Jack Woodford... 

Webster's Biographical Dictionary... 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (6th ‘edition) .. 

Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms... ‘solder wesridpdhonananbccdalaiabestaets 
Where to Sell Magazine Articles, Allard. and Roth s. 

Words Into Type, Skillin and Gay.. id 

Writers: Learn to Earn, Mildred I. Reid... 

Writers: Make It Sell, Mildred I. Reid iin 

Writing and Selling Greeting Card Verses, June. Parr. 

Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles, Paticrson | 

Writing Light Verse, Richard Armoun 

Writimes Nori-Bicticers; | WTGie Th, CaUa TE eases sssncensncsastasivtenntoepclerpaitacaonernatilonte 
You Can Write, F. Fraser Brn ence.ccccccsccsecssseccseees corm 
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The Feature 
Photoplay 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Makes clear the guiding principles of 
dramatization with special reference to 
the multiple-ree! play. In addition, con- 
tains numerous principles, procedures, 
and examples valuable not only in photo 
play but in other dramatic writing. 


285 pages, $1.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Seringfield 3, Mass. 


Children’s Stories 
And Yow To Tell Them 


ty J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARIETTA STOCKARD 


A guide in the writing of stories to be 
told or read to young children; a manual 
for mothers, teachers, and story-tellars: 
and a collection of the fifty best short 
juvenile classics arranged according to 
the age of te child. 


352 paaes. $3.00 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





The Plot of the Short Story 


Sy HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Deals with laws governing the plot; pilot 
analyzis; the >rocess of plotting; the progres- 
sive steges in plotting; plot development; plot 
geneslogy; classifications and variations of 
plot sources; and many other questions con- 
cerning plotting. 


175 paaes, $1.50 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springtield 3, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


Helps you ase the righ’ 
word In the rinht place 


Thoroughly up to date with the “newer” words, 

Arranged ‘alphabetically,’ so that It is easy, 

Words of similar meaning listed in “aroups." 
907 large pp., indexed $5.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





Dictionary 
of Thoughts 


A collection of 20,000 Thoughts cover- 
ing @ period of over 4000 years, indexed 
end cross-indexed for ready reference. 


Maxims, pithy seyings, proverbs, quo- 
tetions, humor, wit and wisdom. 


780 pages, $4.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





THE PROTECTION AND 
MARKETING OF 
LITERARY PROPERTY 


By PHILIP WITTENBERG 


A well-known lawyer explains the copyright 
laws and questions of authors rights, the latest 
contract forms, the subjects of libel, and 
plagiarism. Also deals with agents and mar- 
kets. Simply written, with many inieresting 
cease histories and suggestions. 


395 pp., $3.75 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Springfeld 3, Mass. 
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